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Introduction 


This journal comes into being as an answer to a need deeply felt and 
widely expressed in the American Church, particularly during the last decade. 
It was enunciated more clearly a few years ago by the Bishop of Fond du 
Lac when he challenged to action The American Church Union whose stated 
policy is primarily “teaching and maintaining the sound doctrine of the One, 
Holy, Catholic and Apostolic Church and promoting those good works 
which are the inevitable result of devotion to these sacred Truths.” The 
Bishop called for, in effect, a forum from which Catholic scholars could be 
heard. There was no mad rush to act on this call, but it was not forgotten. 
Sometimes it requires time to answer a vocation. 

Last summer a seminar was held at Margaret Hall, Versailles, Kentucky. 
Papers were presented by some of the top scholars of the American Church, 
gifted theologians whose gift is the ability to think and write clearly, and 
again the need was manifest, especially in the informal conversations. The 
time had clearly come for action; the scholars themselves were seeking such 
a forum. The result was the establishment of the American Church Quar- 
terly: a Theological Review, the first number of which you now hold in 
your hands. 

It has been said that the greatest weakness of the Church in the world 
comes not from lack of faith but from the lack of thought about it. Certainly 
it cannot be denied that the spiritual life must have its intellectual side, that 
the activities of the mind must conform to the purposes of God. In our day 
when ecumenical activity pervades every part of the Christian world, we 
can no longer afford a devotion to our Lord untouched by reason. Says St. 
Thomas Aquinas “The more anxious a man is in demanding a reason, the 
more secure he will be in keeping his faith.” Teachers, laymen, parish priests 
will be answering that demand in these pages as God gives them utterance 
in His manifold gifts of grace. 


+Francis William Lickfield 


The Bishop of Quincy 
President, American Church Union 


17 March 1961 











Editorial 


We Make Our Bow 


Of the conceiving and publishing of new quarterly magazines, devoted to 
one excellent cause or purpose after another, as of the making of many books, 
there is seemingly no end. Certainly the first task of the first editorial of a 
new quarterly is to explain the purposes and vindicate the wisdom of those 
who have brought it into existence. 


The Public Image 


Many Catholics of the Anglican obedience have long felt the need for a 
publication through which the range, relevance, and vitality of what we may 
call “Catholic intellectualism” can find expression. Since the demise of “The 
American Church Monthly” no such organ has existed. Such an organ is the 
more necessary, since in America “the public image” of the Catholic move- 
ment in the Episcopal Church, and hence of the Catholic movement else- 
where in the Anglican Communion, notably fails to do justice to its 
intellectual vitality. This misleading image is by no means entirely the figment 
of a hostile imagination; some of the most vocal “Catholic-minded” clergy 
and laity in their rash enthusiasm have lent colour to it. Thus it is commonly 
assumed that “Catholics” in the Anglican Communion are concerned pri- 
marily with more or less exotic ceremonial practices, rather than with the 
intelligent proclamation of the Gospel of Christ, with obstructing schemes 
for reunion rather thar healing the wounds of the mystical Body of Christ, 
with an introverted ecclesiasticism rather than a Christian concern for the 
redemption of the world. 

Thus it will be part of the task of this quarterly to present a different 
image. We will not disavow conservatism in matters of faith and order. For 
us the apostolic faith and Catholic order are not subject to negotiation or 
barter in the interests of the achievement of even the most attractive and all- 
inclusive reunion of divided Christendom. The pragmatist attitude to truth 
so often evident in the proponents of such plans we reject without com- 
promise. On the other hand, we refuse to make loyalty to tradition an excuse 
for withdrawing into a spiritual and intellectual ghetto. Historic circum- 
stances have in some cases forced our fellow-Christians, particularly of the 
Eastern Churches, into such a position of isolation in the midst of an Islamic 
or Communist society. Under our own circumstances this retreat would be 
an act of cowardice. 
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We refuse, therefore, either to isolate ourselves from contemporary cul- 
ture or to capitulate to it. Alliances between Christianity and the intellectual 
fashions of the day are always somewhat precarious. By the time the terms 
of such alliances have been negotiated, the passing intellectual fashion has 
passed. It is easy, in retrospect, for those concerned for a true Christian hu- 
manism to appreciate the dangers of the alliance between Christian faith and 
a Renaissance humanism tainted with the paganism of ancient Greece and 
Rome. Far more dangerous, however, was the readiness of leading Protestant 
theologians of the nineteenth century to espouse the idealistic philosophy 
then current. Their present day successors are in no less peril from con- 
temporary existentialism and process philosophy which, soberly considered, 
are equally destructive of the substance of the Christian faith. He who 
espouses to-day must be prepared to find himself a widower to-morrow. 
The Catholic theologian, therefore, must combine an alertness to contem- 
porary thought with a healthily critical attitude towards it. 


Catholic Intellectualism 


Catholic intellectualism is not a vast monolithic unity. Catholic thinkers 
and writers do not spend all their time agreeing with each other. Within our 
common allegiance to the whole Catholic tradition there is abundant room 
for discussion, disagreement, and even controversy. Because a journal is 
Catholic in its basis, its inspiration, and purposes, it need not be dull and 
repetitive. He who dwells in the atmosphere of Catholic faith and tradition 
inhabits a large room, with plenty of space for debate, and a whole world of 
emerging issues and novel theories demanding fresh and renewed Catholic 
interpretation. We shall not lack themes, nor need we fear a dearth of 
originality. 


Fire and Ice 


Two distinct types of Catholic intellectualism which we may mention 
here are the so-called “Catholicism of ice” and the so-called “Catholicism of 
fire,” distinguished in these terms in some contemporary French discussions 
of the subject. The “Catholicism of ice” is essentially the Catholicism of the 
ecclesiastical historian, or of the theologian with a primarily historical ap- 
proach to his subject. Such a man sees clearly that the foundations of 
Catholic tradition have been well and truly laid, so that it can be known with 
relative certainty precisely what the Catholic tradition is. Unfortunately 
this way of handling the subject can hardly avoid suggesting that Catholicism 
is, So to speak, wooden and congealed, prone to deduce its solutions to new 
problems from an inspection of the way in which it handled analogous, or 
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perhaps merely similar, problems in the past. The so-called “Catholicism 
of fire,” on the other hand, is concerned not merely with authoritatively re- 
stating and intellectually defending the great tradition, but rather with the 
joyous intellectual adventure of applying it to the interpretation of new 
knowledge and to the resolution of new problems pressed on our attention 
by social and cultural change. The “Catholicism of ice” is concerned to 
maintain the integrity and stability of the great tradition, the “Catholicism 
of fire” to exhibit its creative flexibility and its innate capacity for meeting, 
one after another, the challenges with which history confronts us. No doubt 
it was a devotee of the “Catholicism of fire” who invented the slightly 
depreciatory label of the “Catholicism of ice.” Yet the “Catholicism of ice” 
has its value just as truly as the “Catholicism of fire.” The proximity of this 
very “Catholicism of ice” supplies the “Catholicism of fire” with a sense of 
the grandeur of its tradition, with a self-awareness, a conscious continuity 
with its roots. Conversely, it is its proximity to the “Catholicism of fire” 
which keeps the “Catholicism of ice” alive, aware of its world, continually 
reminded of the necessity of reviewing new problems, wrestling with the 
complexity of new situations, living in creative tension with a world of 
ceaseless change. Thus both the “Catholicism of ice” and the “Catholicism 
of fire” rightly demand to be represented in our pages. 


Rome on the Move 


This flexibility of Catholic intellectualism is strikingly illustrated in the 
Roman Communion at the present time. Fresh currents of thought and 
activity stemming especially from France and northern Europe are demon- 
strating to the Christian world that Tradition and Reformation are not in- 
compatible, but that each urgently calls for the other. It is significant that 
in the Church of Rome the banner of Reformation can once more be 
unfurled without incurring the suspicion of crypto-Protestantism, crypto- 
Jansenism, or crypto-Modernism. 

‘Roman Catholics are thus being summoned to a liturgical and ecclesiastical 
renewal. It is urged that the Church’s government be decentralized, that 
the bishops, united, of course, to their Primate at Rome, recover their ancient 
powers. The distinction is being made between loyalty to the Papacy and 
Vaticanism or curialism; the importance of the local Church is being stressed 
in a way that will rejoice the hearts of Protestants quite as much as those of 
Anglicans and Eastern Orthodox. It is even suggested, that as the Council 
of Ephesus, with its emphasis on the unity of Christ’s Person, had to be 
balanced by the Council of Chalcedon with its exposition of his two Natures, 
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so the Vatican Council with its dogma of papal infallibility will have to be 
balanced, or even re-interpreted, by a forthcoming council which will ex- 
pound the inalienable rights of the episcopate and of the local Church. There 
is a renewed emphasis on corporate reunion, in contrast with the one-sided 
effort to secure individual submissions. Books to this effect are being pub- 
lished with the commendation of members of the hierarchy, something 
unthinkable a generation ago. Such signs, both within the Roman obedience 
and outside it, may well encourage and spur on all who seek true Catholic 
unity, as contrasted with a mere pan-Protestant merger. 


Prophetic Catholicism 


In the case of social and political thought it is particularly clear to us that 
theological traditionalism, so far from precluding intellectual boldness, 
actually compels it. Uncompromising commitment to Catholic tradition is 
bound to make a Christian dissatisfied with contemporary society. Ever 
since the days of the Roman Empire the social order has sought to assimilate 
Christianity. There have even been times in which it has almost succeeded 
in domesticating the Church. But the Catholic faith is neither a domestic 
pet nor a strange beast fit for confinement in a zoo. Thus, in Asia and Africa, 
the Church must not react against its past identification with “Western 
civilization” by practising the indiscriminate baptism of the new nationalisms, 
even though to refuse to do so may at times prove embarrassing. Similarly, 
in our own society, the Church must be more watchful than in the past 
against the danger of identifying itself uncritically with the mores of the 
people and the institutions of the society. Christianity is a criticism of life, 
and can never be anything less than that in a fallen world. Certainly the 
spiritual heirs of Amos and Isaiah, the fellow-churchmen of S. Ambrose and 
S. John Chrysostom, of Frederick Denison Maurice and Charles Gore, can 
never abdicate the duty of searching and unflagging social criticism. 

There is indeed a “Catholicism of the prophets” as well as a “Catholicism 
of the Law and the Doctrine,” and it must be a part of our task to illustrate 
and show again and again how inevitably the latter fosters and inspires the 
former. 





Canon Quick’s Theory of Holy Orders Reconsidered 


e William H. Dunphy 


Three recent reunion theories 


Theological theories are usually thought 
of as rather remote from life, and as having 
little direct effect on life, even the life of 
the Church. That is certainly true of many 
of the theories that have come and gone 
in the long history of the Church. But 
there are marked exceptions. Some of these 
exceptions have occurred in our time. One 
thinks of Dr. Streeter’s work on The Primi- 
tive Church, for example, with its claim to 
terminate the age-long controversy be- 
tween Episcopalians, Presbyterians and 
Congregationalists by the Alice in W onder- 
land verdict: “Everybody has won and all 
shall have prizes,” (not the only Wonder- 
landish feature of the book), and the re- 
construction of an Apostolic Age and an 
Apostolic Church from which the Apostles 
seem to have taken flight. One thinks of 
Bishop Headlam’s revolutionary “discov- 
ery” that Apostolic Succession originally 
meant simply the serial succession from 
holder of see to holder of see and not 
(also) the “seminal” or transmissional suc- 


The Reverend William H. Dunphy, Ph.D., 
S.T.D. has been Professor of Dogmatics and 
Moral Theology at Nashotah House, and Tutor 
of Systematic Divinity at Philadelphia Divinity 
School. He was Rector of St. Mark’s Church, 
Philadelphia from 1941-1952. His great interest in 
Ecumenical matters led to his appointment as 
representative of the Anglican Church at the first 
Pan-Orthodox Congress in Athens in 1936; he 
represented the Anglican Church at the Ecumeni- 
cal Conferences at Oxford and Edinburgh in 1937; 
and he served for several years as President of the 
Orthodox and Anglican Fellowship. Father Dun- 
phy was assistant editor of the AMERICAN CHURCH 
MONTHLY, and has been a frequent contributor to 
scholarly theological journals. He is the author 
of The Living Temple. He is 10w Chaplain at 
Margaret Hall School, Versailles, Kentucky. 


cession from consecrator to those con- 
secrated by him—a “discovery” which, 
when coupled with the demand for the 
acceptance of one another’s orders now 
and the observance of episcopal ordina- 
tion henceforth, did much to produce the 
“South India Scheme,” which is now a 
reality. And not least one thinks of Canon 
Quick’s theory that “the authority and 
validity of Orders is derived from the 
unity of the ‘visible’ Church” and 
therefore “in a divided Church all orders 
are more or less defective, and their validity 
is a matter of degree”;' with its corollary of 
a mutual ordination of all concerned. This 
theory too has had a powerful influence, 
which is particularly evident in the Ceylon 
Scheme, the North Indian Plan, and the 
recent project of Dr. Blake in this country. 
But beyond that, it has done much to mold 
the thinking of many Christians, and espe- 
cially of many Anglicans, for a full genera- 
tion. In many quarters, it is assumed as 
almost axiomatic. 

It is strange that while Canon Streeter’s 
The Primitive Church and Bishop Head- 
lam’s The Doctrine of the Church and 
Christian Reunion have received plenty of 
critical attention, and have been adequately 
dealt with, there has been comparatively 
little critical analysis of Canon Quick’s 
theory, which is fully as revolutionary as 
the other two, 


Background of theory: “all orders are 
defective” 


Dr. Quick recognizes how important for 
Catholic thought (Roman and non-Ro- 


*O. C. Quick: The Christian Sacraments, New 


York and London, 1927, p. 150. 
















man), and how distinctive of it is its con- 
ception of validity. This notion, he sees, 
“arises from the belief that we have sacra- 
mental reality not merely when something 
outward is the expression and instrument 
of some inward and spiritual good, but al- 
so, and in a special sense, when some par- 
ticular outward thing has been specially 
appointed by divine authority to be the ex- 
pression and instrument of some inward 
and spiritual good, so that, when the ap- 
pointed sign is performed, the spiritual 
good is embodied and conveyed through 
it.”? It is the element of divine appointment 
in the outward part of ritual or official 
sacrament which differentiates it from what 
might be called “natural” sacraments. No 
question of validity arises in connection 
with a beautiful sunrise or landscape or 
work of art. Likewise “no question of 
validity can be asked in regard to the 
supreme and single sacrament of the life 
of Jesus. We may ask pertinently whether 
He is in fact and in power the Incarnate 
God, but to ask whether he is so validly 
would be to talk nonsense.” (pp. 128-129) 

The case is entirely different when we 
believe that our Lord, whether in his 
earthly ministry or by the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit in the Church, has appointed a 
sacramental use of water or again of bread 
and wine to be the means by which he 
manifests himself and bestows his grace on 
man. Here the question of validity becomes 
urgent—that is to say, the question whether 
the appointed sign has been duly performed 
—performed in accordance with divine ap- 
pointment. If not, then the sacrament is 
rendered invalid or doubtfully valid. 

So far, Catholics will agree generally 
with Canon Quick’s approach, though some 
of us would wish to press further the 
analogy of divine sacramental institution 
and the “supreme and single sacrament of 


‘Ibid., p. 128. 
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the life of Jesus.” One would wish to em- 
phasize, as Hoskyns and others do, our 
Lord’s conscious fulfillment of Old Testa- 
ment prophecy, in its deepest and highest 
sense. Both the Synoptic Gospels and St. 
John are in agreement here. Christ comes 
in his Father’s name and men receive him 
not; if another comes in his own name, him 
they will receive. He acts in accordance 
with his Father’s will and particularly with 
the revelation of that will given in the Old 
Testament Scriptures. These must be ful- 
filled. “These are my words which I spoke 
to you, while I was still with you, that 
everything which was written about me in 
the law of Moses and in the prophets and 
in the psalms should be fulfilled.” (Lk. 
24:44) 

The full force of divine institution in the 
Church and in the Sacraments can be ap- 
preciated only against the background of 
God’s sending his Son, the great Apostle, 
and that Son’s fulfilling all the divine plan 
of salvation, traced out in the Old Testa- 
ment. 

In any case, Quick is right in emphasizing 
the essential Catholic conception of validity, 
as applicable to a sacrament “of which the 
divinely appointed outward sign has been 
duly performed, and to which therefore is 
necessarily attached the divinely promised 
gift.”* 

Quick notes the danger of the Catholic 
doctrine here approaching the border-line 
of magic, if mechanical conceptions are 
held of the relation of the outward sign 
and the spiritual gift. But he recalls the 
teaching of Catholic theologians that the 
divine gift, though present in the outward 
sign, can benefit only those who come with 
the right spiritual disposition to receive it 
and that God can bestow the spiritual gift 
quite apart from the outward sign on those 
who without any fault of their own do not 


‘Ibid., p. 129. 
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receive the outward sign. A clear distinc- 
tion is made between validity and efficacy— 
two conceptions which Free Churchmen 
tend to confuse 

A similar distinction must be made with 
regard to the Church’s fellowship. “Just as 
the Catholic theory of the sacraments 
necessitates a distinctien between validity 
and efficacy, so the Catholic theory of the 
sacramental Church necessitates a distinc- 
tion between the Church ‘visible’ and the 
Church ‘invisible,’ if we allow ourselves to 
use the generally current but very mislead- 
ing terms. [Quick prefers to speak, as 
Catholics more commonly do, of the soul 
of the Church in contrast with its body.] 
The Church ‘invisible’ is the Church as 
efficaciously present in spiritual fellowship 
and recognizable in the spiritual fruits of 
goodness. The Church ‘visible’ is the 
Church as preserving its divinely appointed 
uniformity of outward order. ™ There is 
no necd to assume that the two will be 
entirely coterminous. 


Quick appreciates the force of the argu- 
ments adduced by Catholics for their con- 
tention that some unity of organization is 
authoritatively prescribed and is obviously 
necessary for the vigorous and victorious 
warfare of the Church on earth. He sees 
too that the objection sometimes raised: 
“why are the marks of the one validly 
accredited Church not more clearly indi- 
cated in the New Testament?” overlooks 
the fact that the inspired writers never con- 
templated the possibility of the outward 
division of the Church and that they would 
have regarded any such division with the 
utmost abhorence. “Where no division is 
dreamed of, there is no motive to define 
marks of unity with precision.”® 


Thus far Canon Quick holds that the 
Catholic case for the doctrine of the sacra- 


‘Ibid., pp. 131, 132. 
‘Ibid., p. 133. 


mental Church is a strong one, The real 
difficulties, he holds, arise when one is con- 
fronted with the fact of schism. It would 
seem that if there is one visible Church and 
if this is to be recognized by some ap- 
pointed marks of outward order, one of 
these marks must be the maintenance of 
one undivided communion and the ac- 
knowledgment of a common allegiance to 
one single organization. In this case, there 
could of course be no such thing as schism 
within the Church. If two separate Church- 
es, claiming to be the Church or a Church 
appear only one of them can be the visible 
Church—the other must be outside it, and 
not truly a Church at all. But since the 
time of St. Augustine, says Quick, hardly 
any Catholic theologian has taken this 
position with its logical corollaries. 


All the main tradition of Catholic theo- 
logy has now come to admit in some sense 
and in some degree the possibility of 
schism in the Church, i.e., that as a fact, 
contrary to the divine intention though 
it be, two Christian societies may be 
divided in communion and acknowledge 
no common allegiance to any one body 
on earth at all, and yet neither of them be 
altogether excluded from the life of the 
one ‘visible’ Church. Thus there may be 
degrees of defection or separation from 
the ‘visible’ Church; and the mere sever- 
ance of outward communion only marks 
one such degree. The possibility is recog- 
nized of a state of schism which is less 
than complete outward alienation from 
the one Church. And in proportion as this 
possibility is recognized, it is of necessity 
presupposed that the outward marks of 
the ‘visible’ Church are not wholly bound 
up with any actual union of organization, 
but may in varying degrees really persist 
when ‘schismatic’ bodies, severed from the 
outward communion and jurisdiction of 
the one Church, nevertheless retain in 
themselves elements of outward order of 
which the one Church was historicall 

the source. Thus the logically difficult 
conclusion emerges that the reality 
even of the ‘visible’ 


Church may 
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in some degree be found outside the one 
communion of any one body.’ 

There are a number of dubious theologi- 
cal and historical statements in this para- 
graph, which is quoted at length because it 
has a great bearing on the subsequent argu- 
ment. There have certainly been many 
Christian theologians, even in the West, 
since St. Augustine who have held this 
view (one visible Church) “with all its 
logical implications,” even the implications 
that Canon Quick considers logically neces- 
sary. One thinks of the denial by the Anglo- 
Saxon missionaries of the validity of the 
orders and even the baptism of the native 
British Church, of the struggles of mediz- 
val popes and anti-popes, with the denial 
by each faction of the validity of the sacra- 
ments celebrated by the other, of the Great 
Schism of the West, where the adherents of 
each Pope denied the orders and sacraments 
of the rival “obedience,” etc.’ One might 
argue that the distinctively Augustinian 
doctrine had fallen into the background. 
This is true, but the facts are as they are. 
Moreover the great Eastern Orthodox 
Church, which certainly (at least on 
Anglican premises) belongs to “the main 
tradition of Catholic theology” has on the 
whole persistently maintained the doctrine 
of the one visible Church “with all its 
logical implications.” Current Roman Cath- 
olic theologians, especially French and Ger- 
man, fit in better with Canon Quick’s 
assumptions—especially in the generous at- 
titude they take to the Eastern Churches 
—yet even here Quick’s statements need 
considerable qualification. 

Quick has recognized that there is no 
necessary contradiction between the Cath- 
olic conception of one Church founded by 
Christ, and the existence of fruits of the 


Spirit outside this one visible Church. 
‘Ibid., p. 134. 


"Cf. L. Saltet Les Réordinations, passim. (Paris. 
1907). 


Why should there be any greater contra- 
diction or difficulty in the conception of 
bodies which have carried with them cer- 
tain Sacraments of the Church and thus 
some—though perhaps not all—of the 
covenanted means of grace? And Quick 
completely overlooks the cld-fashioned 
Anglican view—which comes pretty close 
to St. Cyprian’s—of unity with the visible 
Church consisting primarily in union with 
the authentic Bishop of the local Church, 
who ought to be, and normally would 
be, in communion with all other Bishops 
of the Church Universal, but who may, in 
abnormal circumstances, be cut off from 
communion with many of them, This view 
can be held—as it was by Palmer™* and 
other early Tractarians, with the most 
rigorous “logical implications”—such as 
that Roman Catholics lack valid orders in 
England and other places where Anglican 
Bishops, granting communion on Catholic 
terms, are established. Canon Quick 
might find such views highly uncongenial, 
as many Anglicans, including Anglo-Cath- 
olics do—but they ought not to be ignored 
in a discussion of this type. 


Appeal to alleged doctrines of St. Cyprian 
e& St. Augustine 


But to proceed. Quick tells us that in 
the early Church two doctrines of the 
validity of sacraments were current. One 
of these was that of St. Cyprian, and this 
Quick considers more primitive—though 
here he has Eusebius against him (H. E. 
VII, 3), at least as regards baptism. Accord- 
ing to this Cyprianic View, “the validity 
of every sacrament was essentially derived 
from its authorization by the one ‘visible’ 
Church.” This quotation of course is from 
Quick and not from St. Cyprian, and it is 
extremely doubtful if St. Cyprian would 
have assented to it. Quick continues: “The 


7*Treatise on the Church of Christ by Sir Wm. 
Palmer (London. 1842) Vol. Il. pp. 364, 365, etc. 
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sacraments were the sacraments of the 
Church, and therefore not only were right 
form and matter necessary for their valid- 
ity; it was a further condition that they 
must be performed within the Church by 
a person accredited to act in the Church’s 
behalf for this purpose. It followed accord- 
ing to the logic of this view that sacraments 
performed outside the ‘visible’ Church 
were as regards validity simply null and 
void.” Thus Quick summarizes the “Cy- 
prianic” view, as he understands it. 


The other view on validity was that of 
Augustine, who maintained against Cyprian 
the validity of baptisms performed by 
heretics and schismatics, providing due 
matter and form were observed, and pro- 
vided that there was at least the general 
intention (which later theologians added) 
of doing what the Church does. Following 
out the Augustinian argument, it is even 
granted that an unbaptized person can 
validly baptize. (Although Quick does not 
_Say so, this view was not advanced by 
Augustine himself, nor did it come to be 
held, even in the West, for some cen- 
turies. The East of course has never 
accepted it, nor has the Church of Eng- 
land). “It has come to be generally 
recognized by Catholics” (Quick should 
say Roman or Western Catholics) “that 
any ordained minister retains in perpetuity 
the power to perform all those sacraments 
which belong to his ministry, even when 
he ceases to hold any office in the Church, 
or has perhaps seceded from its body.”* 
Thus a priest who has become a schismatic 
may still celebrate a valid Eucharist; a 
schismatic bishop can still validly ordain. 
Thus validity is separated from authoriza- 
tion by the Church. 


Quick contends that the Augustinian 
theory, which he regards as the less primi- 


‘Ibid., p. 136 





tive view of validity, reacts upon the 
conception of the Church itself. Since 
valid sacraments are found apart from the 
main body of the Church, the group in 
question, granted the sufficiency of its 
faith, “admits man into all the essential 
privileges of Christian life,” and must 
therefore in some sense be a part of the 
“visible” Church. It is, of course, a 
schismatic part, but still a part, though 
“separated from the main body in a manner 
contrary to the divine will.” Quick seems 
to have forgotten what he had earlier said 
about the existence of spiritual gifts and 
realities outside the visible Church; or at 
least to overlook its application to this 
problem. Surely just as that alone is a 
valid Sacrament which conforms with the 
terms of divine institution, that alone is 
the Apostolic Church, which is either 
united to the main body of the Church, 
or has never separated from it “in a manner 
contrary to the divine will.” Also Quick 
forgets that Augustine emphasizes that 
the Sacraments received outside the 
Church are efficacious only when one 
returns to the Church. 


But if schismatic bodies, retaining valid 
sacraments (on the Augustinian view) are 
parts of the Church, the question of “schism 
in the strict sense” becomes intelligible. 
It depends on a theory which “divorces the 
validity of sacraments from their author- 
ization by the Church. But it is almost 
impossible not to think that valid sacra- 
ments confer upon the body which 
ministers them some claim to belong to 
the ‘visible’ Church. Hence, pushed to its 
logical extreme the theory in question 
would lead us to derive the validity of the 
Church from the validity of its sacraments, 
and would come to be the exact opposite 
of the Cyprianic theory which derives the 
validity of its sacraments from the valid 


a 


ce 9a 
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and validating authority of the Church.”® 

There are several steps which must be 
seriously questioned in this argument. There 
is no reason to suppose that valid sacra- 
ments necessarily “confer upon the body 
which ministers them some claim to belong 
to the ‘visible’ Church,” although Quick 
considers it “almost impossible” not to 
think this, Some of the greatest theologians 
of the Church, Roman and Anglican, to 
say nothing of Augustine himself, have 
found it quite possible to think this. The 
English Canons of 1603 quite clearly pre- 
suppose this, in their denial of the name 
of a Church to schismatical conventicles. 
The interpretation of St. Cyprian is ab- 
solutely false—I see no trace in his writings 
of deriving the validity of the sacraments 
“from the valid and validating authority 
of the Church.” Nor do we find the 
greatest Anglican divines, including Palmer 
and the Tractarians, deriving the “validity” 
of the Church from the validity of its 
sacraments alone. 

But to continue with Canon Quick’s 
argument. To appreciate the present situa- 
tion regarding the problems of reunion, 
we have to remember that “force of cir- 
cumstances has driven Anglo-Catholic 
theologians especially to emphasise the 
argument which would prove the Catholi- 
city of their Church from the validity of 
its sacraments.” Their concern for reunion 
with Rome and with the East inclines 
them to do this. It would have been well 
if Quick had mentioned the theologians 
who teach this. There are a few second- 
rate writers—scarcely deserving the title 


Ibid, | p. 136-137. Cyprian’s actual teaching is 
quite ditte rent from what Quick supposes. “Our 
Lord . . . describing the honor of a bishop 
says to Peter: ‘I say unto thee, that thou art 
Peter . . .. Thence through the changes of times 
and successions, the ordination of bishops and the 
lan of the Church continues so that the Church 
is founded upon the bishops.” Ep. 27 (Ep. 33, Ox- 
ford ed.) 


of theologians—who write occasionally as 
if this were the case. But such works as 
Bishop Gore’s Roman Catholic Claims, or 
Puller’s Continuity of the Church of Eng- 
land, do not rest the Anglican case on 
validity of sacraments alone. The argument 
for continuity is much more far reaching, 
and includes the reasons for holding the 
orthodoxy of the Anglican Church shown 
by its retention of the three Creeds, its 
appeal to the Ecumenical Councils and the 
writings of the Fathers, and much else, 
including of course the episcopal succession. 
The great classical Anglican theologians 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
who were not concerned with saving face 
before Rome or the East, were insistent 
on the absolute need of apostolic succession 
(except perhaps in cases of “inevitable 
necessity”—a necessity which the English 
dissenting bodies and the Scottish Presby- 
terians could not claim) and equally of 
Catholic and Apostolic doctrine. 

Quick contends that Anglo-Catholics, in 
one sided concern for unity with Rome 
and the East, have been driven to rest their 
case exclusively on the validity of their 
orders and sacraments, though occasionally 
a glimmer of a different conception occurs 
to him. “Clearly therefore Anglo-Cath- 
olics must seek to over persuade them [why 
“overpersuade?”] by showing that there 
is no reason to question the validity of 
Anglican sacraments or the sufficiency of 
Anglican confessions of faith.” Here, for a 
moment, Quick recognizes that Anglo- 
Catholics insist on something more than 
valid sacraments as essential, but he soon 
forgets this. “But if it is assumed that the 
validity of a Church’s sacraments is de- 
pendent upon her position as part of the 
‘visible’ Church,” it is clearly impossible 
for the Anglo-Catholic to bring forward 
a case which does not beg the question 
from the start, Thus it comes about that 
the Anglo-Catholic theologian adheres 
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strictly to the theory that possession of 
valid sacraments is in such wise a cre- 
dential of the ‘visible’ Church, that the 
validity of sacraments cannot be derived 
from their authorization by that Church. 
but is rather what gives to the Church 
its visible character.’’° 


It would be difficult to get more fallacies 
and half truths into one paragraph than 
Quick has accumulated here. Neither Gore, 
nor Puller, nor Stone, nor any of the great 
theologians associated with the Catholic 
Movement in the Anglican Communion 
derive the visible character of the Church 
from its possession of valid sacraments 
alone. Again, neither Cyprian nor any other 
Father of the ancient Church holds that 
authorization by the Church alone, irrespec- 
tive of apostolic succession and valid con- 
secration, is what makes sacraments valid. 
The whole issue is here presented in a way 
which is utterly false and utterly confusing. 


Canon Quick is on surer ground when 
he suggests that those outside the Roman 
Communion, who refuse to abandon the 
ancient belief that Christ willed that his 
Church should be organically one in faith 
and order, should turn their thoughts from 
modern theories to more ancient ones.?2 
Whether he correctly understands and an- 
alyzes these more ancient ones, remains 
to be seen. 


Quick recognizes that if the Church 
was from the beginning meant to be one 
visible organization, then “the cardinal 
point of its outward unity lies in the 
appointment and recognition of its official 
authorities.” From the second century, the 
legitimate bishops were regarded as the 
guardians and the organs of the Church’s 
visible unity. “Thus the unity depended 
upon the universal recognition of a validly 


*Ibid., pp. 137, 138. 
*Ibid., p. 140. 


constituted hierarchy.”** Here is a glaring 
non-sequitur. The unity depended upon 
the apostolic hierarchy, not on the universal 
recognition of a validly constituted 
hierarchy. The two things are not identical. 
Quick grants that “recognized validity of 
Orders in bishops and priests was the link 
[I should prefer to say “a link”] whereby 
the body of the Church was held together. 
But so far it is not clear whether the 
validity of the Orders was derived from 
the unity of the Church, or the unity of 
the Church from the validity of its Orders.” 
The answer is neither. Again the issue is 
wrongly stated by Quick and an utterly 
false option is presented. He continues: 
“If the former [that is, if the validity of 
the Orders was derived from the unity of 
the Church], then either schism in the 
Church is an impossibility or else the valid- 
ity of all orders would be impaired, if 
schism were admitted. If the latter [that 
is, if the unity of the Church was derived 
from the validity of its Orders], the full 
validity of all Orders might remain in a 
Church rent by schism; but then the para- 
dox seems to follow that two bodies severed 
from one another can both belong to the 
outward or visible ‘Church’ whose very 
esse is to be one.” But is its esse to be 
visibly one? Quick states this but does 
nothing to prove it. 

He continues. “The former of these al- 
ternatives is the Cyprianic.” (p. 140) Now 
this simply will not do. St. Cyprian does 
indeed insist that there are no valid orders 
or indeed valid sacraments outside the 
Church because she, and she alone, is the 
home of the Holy Spirit. But there is not 
a scrap of evidence in his writings, so far 
as I have been able to discover, which rests 
the validity of orders (or any other sacra- 
ment) simply on the Church’s authorization. 
On the contrary, it was Christ “who said 





*Loc. cit. 
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to the Apostles and thereby to all the 
prelates (praepositos) who succeed the 
Apostles by ordination as their deputies 
(“ordinatione vicaria): ‘He who _ hears 
you, hears me, and he who hears me, hears 
him who sent me’” (Ep. 69:4 Oxford. 
66). “Novatian is not in the Church, nor 
can he be considered as a bishop, who, 
despising the evangelical and apostolic tra- 
dition, succeeding no one, has sprung from 
himself.” (“‘Novatianus in ecclesia non 
est, nec episcopus computari potest, qui 
evangelica et apostolica traditione con- 
tempta, nemini succedens, a se ipso ortus 
est.” Ep. 76:3 Oxford ed. 69).** Cyprian 
severely blames those heretics who “with- 
out any lawful ordination constitute them- 
selves bishops; who assume the name of 
bishop though none of the bishops bestow 
it upon them (qui, nemine episcoporum 
dante, episcopi sibi nomen assumunt), or if 
we take the alternative reading, “though 
no one gives them the episcopate (memine 
episcopatum dante). Both these quotations 
are taken from Cyprian’s short treatise on 
the Unity of the Church (de Unit. Eccles.) 
and make it clear that while schism may 
nullify an ordination otherwise valid, never- 
theless it is not the Church’s authorization 
as such, but the apostolic succession in the 
double sense—succession in a series of 
legitimate holders of sees and succession by 
consecration by others duly consecrated— 
which makes a man a bishop. The opposing 
of the two conceptions is a purely artificial 
one—Cyprian holds both together. The 
Bishops .have succeeded the Apostles by 
“vicarious ordination,” yet no ordination, 
even if performed by bishops, is valid, if 
there is already a duly elected and con- 





*Cf. 76:5 How can he be reckoned a r, 
who while the true shepherd remains and pre- 
sides over the Church by successive ordination, 
succeeding no one an beginning with himself 
becomes profane ar enemy of the Lord’s peace, 
etc. 


secrated bishop occupying the see in ques- 
tion, since there can be only one bishop 
in each place. Apostolic succession and 
valid ordination are, with Cyprian, linked 
with the organic conception of the 
Church. “The Church is in the bishop, 
and the bishop is in the Church, and they 
who are not with the bishop, are not in 
the Church.”** The Church is “a flock 
united to its priest (sacerdoti),” which 
here undoubtedly means bishop. “The 
Church is founded upon the bishops” (Ep.° 
33). There is not the slightest trace in 
Cyprian of the theory which Quick and 
some other present day Anglicans father 
upon him, nor does Quick adduce a single 
passage from his writings to support this 
interpretation. 


The contrary evidence of history 


If Cyprian had held Quick’s view, there 
was abundant opportunity to act upon it. 
After Stephen, the intolerant liberal, had 
excommunicated Cyprian, the tolerant 
rigorist, over the question of heretical 
baptism, there was a wide-spread schism 
in the Church. On Quick’s principles, 
Cyprian and Firmilian and those who held 
with them, would have had to deny the 
validity of the ordinations and consecrations 
performed by Stephen of Rome and his 
allies. Do we find them doing so? When 
Africa and Asia Minor reentered into com- 
munion with Rome, do we find them insist- 
ing on reordaining the presbyters and 
bishops ordained by the other group? Or 
do we find them acting on the suggestion 
which Quick later makes in this book that 
all the orders on both sides were partly 
valid and partly invalid, and therefore to 
gain full validity the bishops of each party 


“Ep. 69 (Oxford 66):8 “Unde scite debes episco- 
pum in ecclesia esse et ecclesiam in episcopo, et 
si quis cum episcopo non sit in ecclesia non esse.” 
Cf. Ep. 27 (Oxford 33):1 “ut ecclesia super episco- 
pos constituatur,” etc, 
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must lay hands on those of the other? 
Such a view never crossed the mind of 
Cyprian, Firmilian, Stephen, or any of the 
other protagonists, 


Nor did it in the great split between 
East and West following the Council of 
Sardica, nor in the Meletian schism at 
Antioch, nor in the schism over the treat- 
ment of St. John Chrysostom, nor the 
later “Acacian schism” between Rome and 
Constantinople, nor in the healing of the 
schism between the Patriarch Photios and 
Popes Nicholas and Hadrian, nor in any 
other of the schisms which occurred during 
the first thousand years of Church history. 
If the Fathers had held Quick’s fantastic 
theory, there was plenty of opportunity, 
and indeed imperative necessity, to act 
upon it. But it never seems to have crossed 
the minds of anyone during that time. 
Nor were these minds inferior and con- 
temptible—they include those of such 
Fathers as Athanasius, Hilary, Basil, Greg- 
ory of Nazianzum, Gregory of Nyssa, St. 
John Chrysostom, Theophilus, Cyril of 
Alexandria, Theodoret, etc., who held 
something like the Cyprianic view of Or- 
ders (but not the caricature of his view 
presented by Canon Quick) as well as the 
Fathers, chiefly Western, like Jerome and 
Leo of Rome, Optatus of Milevis, etc., 
who held views more closely approximating 
Augustine’s. And none of the Ecumenical 
Councils, even those most concerned with 
healing the wounds of the Church and 
reuniting severed portions of the Church 
—the second and the seventh, for example 
—seemed to have any intimation of what 
our twentieth century theologian has dis- 
covered to be the true way to “regain” 
validity. In defense of the Councils, it 
must be said that they were not concerned 
to validate all the orders of the Church, 
because it had never crossed the minds of 
any, except certain heretics and schismatics 


outside the Church, that she had ever lost 
or impaired the full validity of her Sacra- 
ments. 


Their conception of the source of valid 
orders was as far removed from that of 
Quick as from that of Bishop Headlam. 
Long before either Augustine or Cyprian 
had appeared, St. Irenzeus could state, as a 
matter well-known to the second century 
Church, “we can enumerate those who 
were instituted by the apostles as bishops 
in the churches, and their successors down 
to our own time” (habemus annumerare 
eos qui ab apostolis instituti sunt episcopi 
in ecclesiis, et successores eorum usque ad 
nos: Adv. Haer. Bk. Ill, Ch. 3); “By this 
ordination and succession [which surely 
is a hendiadys meaning by this succession 
of ordination] that tradition which is in 
the Church, deriving from the apostles and 
the proclamation of the truth has come 
even to us.” (“Hac ordinatione et succes- 
sione, ea quae est ab apostolis traditio et 
veritatis praeconatio pervenit usque ad 
nos.” Ibid.) 


Tertullian in a well-known passage chal- 
lenges the heretics who claim some con- 
nection with the apostolic age: “Let them 
declare the origin of their churches; let 
them unfold the catalogue of their bishops, 
so running down by succession from the 
beginning that their first bishop had as his 
ordainer and predecessor (auctorem et 
antecessorem) some one of the apostles or 
of the apostolic men who continued in 
union with the apostles.” (De Praescript, 
22). 

St. Ephraem the Syrian can demand: 
“Let them again be distinctly asked, from 
whom did they receive the imposition of 
hands? And if they received it from us, 
and afterwards rejected it, the truth seeks 
nothing more. But if they assumed the 
priestly office themselves, there is enough 
to refute them and cover them with shame; 











for then anyone may be a priest who 
chooses to lay hands on his own head.” 
(Sermon XXII, Adv. Haer., Vol. II, p. 487 
f., in Latin ed. of Assemani). 


The truth of the matter is that St. 
Cyprian, and the other Fathers who held 
substantially his point of view never 
thought of the one visible Church as the 
source of the priesthood or of the episco- 
pate, but rather as the sphere in which it 
could be validly and surely transmitted 
from the apostles. Remaining in the com- 
munion of the one original Catholic Church 
was a necessary condition for the reception 
or transmission of valid orders or for the 
celebration of other sacraments; but this 
is a very different thing from saying that 
the Church or the Church’s authorization, 
was the source or cause of either the au- 
thority or the power transmitted in holy 
orders, There is a great difference between 
the two. The Eastern Orthodox Churches, 
which have preserved a modified Cyprian- 
ism (the principles of Cyprian as developed 
and modified by St. Basil, etc.) ordinarily 
reject Orders and Sacraments outside the 
Church, but with no thought that the 
Church could institute or authorize a dif- 
ferent type of ministry, or one not derived 
from Apostolic Succession. And even when, 
by the exercise of oikonomia, the Orthodox 
Church accepts Protestant or Roman Cath- 
olic baptism, or Roman and Armenian 
Orders, it is still implied that something 
was transmitted, at least potentially, by 
apostolic succession—something which the 
Church can vivify or make actual (instead 
of merely potential) when the subject of 
the Sacraments enters her Communion. 
Only a very few Orthodox theologians— 
and they not the best—would contend that 
even by the furthest stretch of Economy, 
the Church could accept non-episcopally 
ordained Protestant ministers into her 
priesthood. As a matter of fact she has 
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never attempted to do so. Communion with 
the one Church (which to her means 
the Orthodox Church) is necessary for 
fulness of validity in Orders and the 
Sacraments—necessary as a condition, not as 
a cause. And in this, she is true to St. 
Cyprian and St. Basil. But Quick seems 
utterly to misconceive the opinions of 
these Fathers and of the early Church in 
general. The necessity to continue in the 
visible fellowship of the Catholic Church 
was an additional condition (for valid 
orders) over and above apostolic ordina- 
tion, not an alternative to it. 


One can sympathize—and I for one do 
sympathize—with Quick’s objections to 
certain aspects of the Augustinian concep- 
tion and especially to certain applications 
of it. Thus he considers it an “intolerable 
paradox” that one who has received or- 
dination from some wandering bishop 
without any recognized order and jurisdic- 
tion should be “fully and validly ordained” 
whereas one who has received ordination 
in some great Presbyterian communion 
is not considered to be ordained at all. 
On Cyprianic principles—or again on East- 
ern Orthodox principles—the man “or- 
dained” by the wandering bishop is not 
validly ordained, for the organic point of 
view holds—not only is “the Church in the 
bishop,” but “the bishop is in the Church,” 
and the bishop can no more act as an 
organ of the Body of Christ apart from the 
Church than the Church can act apart from 
the bishop. But although this writer leans 
more to the Cyprianic-Basilian position 
than to the developed Augustinian view, 
one should in all justice remember that 
the Presbyterians have not the slightest 
intention of ordaining a ministerial priest, 
still less a High Priest, whereas the wander- 
ing bishop did. 

Be that as it may it is a glaring non- 
sequitur when Quick goes on to argue 
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that “since the whole body no longer 
concurs in and takes the responsibility for 
the appointment of any of its officers, all 
officers lack fullness of authority, and that 
therefore, the validity of all Orders in the 
Church is in some degree impaired” (p. 
143). He goes on to say “no doubt this 
suggestion may seem at first sight to be a 
worse paradox than those we have con- 
demmed,” and so it does. Here we may 
agree heartily with Canon Quick—not only 
at first sight, but after careful consideration, 
it seems fantastic. The further suggestion 
that “after all it may be found to indicate 
the true path of Christian charity and 
reason” seems more fantastic still. 


Quick’s strictures on the Augustinian 
views of sacramental validity seem to me 
to be justified, at least in part, and 
Anglicans might do well to consider al- 
ternative views, such as those of St. 
Cyprian, or better perhaps St. Basil, which 
on the whole were preferred in the Church 
of the early centuries and which have per- 
sisted in the Eastern Churches to this day. 
At the same time, it is scarcely fair to the 
“Augustinian” view to attribute to it 
consequences which neither its author, nor 
most of its exponents have deduced from 
it. If with Augustine the full benefit or 
“efficacy” of ordination or baptism is at- 
tained only on reunion with the Church, 
it is not true that a schismatical or heretical 
body, even though it has “valid” orders 
or sacraments is “in some sense part of 
the ‘visible’ Church” because it “admits 
men into all the essential privileges of the 
Christian life according to the external 
signs guaranteed by divine authority” (p. 
136). If the grace of the Sacraments is 
given only in the one Church, (at least 
in its fullness) Quick’s contention falls to 
the ground. For the grace of the Sacra- 
ments,—their efficacy, and not their mere 
validity ,—is essential for organic union with 


the Church of Christ, on Augustine’s 
theory, which here is surely in the right. 
There are other objections to the strict 
Augustinian view and to Western develop- 
ments of it, which Anglicans would do well 
to reconsider, from the point of view of 
the Church Catholic as an organism and 
of the Episcopate as organic to the Church. 
Some of these objections are mentioned by 
Quick himself. 


Quick contends that in each ordination 
there are two elements, the divine gift of 
power, and the Church’s authorization to 
act on her behalf. This distinction is valid 
if it is not pressed too far—to the point of 
separation of the two. But Quick proceeds 
to argue that in a divided Christendom, the 
whole Church no longer authorizes the 
ordination that takes place, and that there- 
fore, failing such authorization a given or- 
dination is defective and lacking in full 
validity. Therefore all orders in Christen- 
dom are partly defective and invalid. By 
a curious turn of logic, which I am unable 
to follow, non-episcopal orders somehow 
become partly valid. “In a divided Church 
the validity of Orders becomes inevitably 
a matter of degree” (p. 145), and “if this 
position then be frankly accepted, it surely 
becomes natural though perhaps not in- 
evitabie to affirm that even in those Christ- 
ian bodies which have not retained the 
apostolical succession through bishops, or- 
dinations are not null or void of validity 
altogether.” How he reaches this last con- 
clusion is a mystery to me. It does not 
follow even from his own (dubious) prem- 
ises. Incidentally, Quick here seems to 
identify absence of validity with nullity— 
which is a different matter. One may hold 
that non-episcopal orders are invalid, i.e., 
not complying with the divinely (apostoli- 
cally) laid down conditions—yet that they 
are not for that reason null and void. God 
may and does give his grace apart from 
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and beyond his covenanted means of 
grace, as Quick has earlier recognized as 
being a commonplace of Catholic thought. 


Fallacy concerning the “visible Church 

Quick repeatedly falls into the fallacy of 
identifying the one visible Church of Christ 
with the outward visibility of this oneness 
manifested by unbroken communion of 
all the parts one with another. Surely one 
can hold, as Anglican theologians steeped 
in the Fathers have repeatedly shown, that 
there is one Church founded by Christ, 
that this Church is visible, not (entirely) 
invisible, that it was meant to be visibly 
one, yet through human sin, may be out- 
wardly divided, yet in such a way that 
both the divided parts remain the continua- 
tion of the one ancient Church in their 
own respective territory. This seems to me 
manifestly true of the Eastern (Orthodox) 
and the Western Churches. It is true, 
though not so obviously true, of the 
Anglican Communion—especially in view 
of the way in which Anglicans, particularly 
during the last generation or so, have been 
busy undermining and obscuring their own 
priceless heritage, for fear of seeming to 
have something essential which some other 
bodies lack. But the principle remains in- 
tact. 

I think it is true to say that when Cyprian 
or other Fathers maintain that the Church 
cannot be divided, they are thinking ex- 
clusively or primarily of the local Church, 
in which the universal or catholic Church 
is concentrated. There cannot be two 
bishops in one place, and there cannot be 
two churches in one place. Cyprian is as 
emphatic on this point as the older 
Anglicans. But do all breaches in the 
external communion of the Church be- 
tween Churches in different places mean 
that one of them has ceased to be the 
Catholic Church of Christ in its own 
region? Did Cyprian suppose that the 


Church of Rome and all who adhered to 
Bishop Stephen’s position in the contro- 
versy over the baptism of heretics, had 
ceased to belong to the Catholic Church? 
Stephen may have taken this position re- 
garding Cyprian and Firmilian and the 
Churches allied with them, but did 
Stephen’s own allies take this position? 
There is nothing to show it. When reunion 
was restored, there was no absolution given, 
nor any of the rites used for the reconcilia- 
tion of heretics and schismatics. And this 
is true of the schisms between East and 
West during the first nine—or perhaps 
twelve—centuries. Certainly they felt no 
obligation to ordain (even conditionally) 
one another’s priests and bishops. Nor do 
Eusebius, Socrates, Sozomen and other 
historians speak of either half of the 
Church as having ceased to be the Church, 
or its resembling the sects which had broken 
away from the Church. 

It is true that few of the Fathers recog- 
nize as explicitly the possibility and the 
fact of divisions of the Church as St. Cyril 
of Scythopolis, in writing: “When the 
Patriarch Elijah had secured the See of 
Jerusalem in the third year of the Emperor 
Anastasius’s reign, the Church of God was 
plunged into confusion, being divided into 
three parts; inasmuch as the bishops of 
Rome dissented from those of Byzantium— 
and moreover the Byzantine bishops 
dissented from the Alexandrines.—The 
Western had separated themselves”** (from 
Constantinople and the East). Yet on re- 
union they generally acted as if the other 
half (or third) of the Church, had con- 
tinued to represent the ancient Catholic 
Church in its own region, and entertained 
no doubts as to the validity of the other’s 
orders and sacraments. This would have 
been incredible if anything remotely re- 


*Vita S. Sab., cap. 1. Cited Puller, Primitive 
Saints and the See of Rome, pp. 386 f. London 
and New York, 1900. 
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sembling Quick’s theory of the validity of 
orders depending on the authorization of 
the “visibly one” Church had been held. 


At times Quick appears to sense, and 
to draw back from, some of the more 
absurd consequences of his theory. “The 
main difficulty is to see how in any circum- 
stances, even those of a kind which ought 
never to have arisen, validity can become 
a matter of degree” (p. 144). Precisely. 
The Canon tries to reassure us by saying 
that even though the “validity of all Deders 
in the Church is in some degree impaired,” 
this need not apply to the other Sacra- 
ments, The Sacrament of Holy Orders is 
unique, conferring authority to act on 
behalf of the whole Church. But neither 
Baptism nor the Eucharist nor any other 
sacrament has as its immediate end to 
authorize a particular person to act in be- 
half of the whole Church. True, but is 
not baptism into the universal Church, the 
one Body of Christ, and not into a par- 
ticular part of it? And is not each Eucharist 
supremely the act of the whole Church, in 
which she offers herself with Christ,— 
preeminently the Sacrament of Unity? It 
is difficult to see how Quick can evade the 
application of his theory to the other Sacra- 
ments, especially those three connected 
with the great act of initiation into the life 
of Christ and the Church. This is doubly 
true when we remember that Eastern and 
Western Churches are agreed on the abso- 
lute necessity of a priest, episcopally or- 
dained within the apostolic succession, for 
the valid celebration of the Holy Eucharist, 
and for most of the other sacraments. 


Quick does, somewhat inconsistently, ad- 
mit that “for fully valid Orders the episco- 
pal succession is a necessity” (p. 146). But, 
“on the other hand, if authority to act in 
the whole Church’s behalf is of the essence 
of Orders, and if the authorisation is every- 
where through schism incomplete,” he holds 


it as reasonable to suppose that “wherever 
a separated Christian body sets men apart 
to be ministers of the word and sacraments, 
not in this or that sect, but in the Cath- 
olic Church, so far as it understands its 
nature, there something essential to the 
nature of valid ordination has been per- 
formed, that Christ through that part of 
His disunited Church has bestowed a cer- 
tain authority to minister in His Church 
upon the men so set apart, and that they 
are really, however defectively, ordained 
men, who celebrate, however imperfectly, 
the real sacraments of Christ’s appoint- 
ment.”*° This is an absolute nonsequitur. 


All divisions of Christendom are 
the Church” 


Whatever defects in validity Quick imag- 
ines to inhere in, say, Orthodox, Roman 
Catholic or Anglican Orders, due to the 
division of the Church, it is hard to see 
that this makes nonepiscopal Orders or 
Sacraments any more valid, or any less 
defective than they were before. 


“avithin 


Canon Quick proceeds to treat all the 
divisions of Christendom as schisms within 
the Church."* He thinks he has avoided the 
difficulties attaching both to the “Cypri- 
anic” and the “Augustinian” views of valid- 
ity. The Basilian view he leaves out of 
consideration altogether—an omission which 
makes it impossible for him to appreciate 
the Orthodox Eastern approach to Orders 
and the Sacraments. He concludes that 
“the ‘visible’ Church being manifestly 
divided, all bodies professing Christianity 
belong to it imperfectly and in varying 
degrees.” So not only Catholics of the 
Eastern and Western Churches, and the 
communities which issued from the Re- 
formation—not only the denominations 
which. have creeds and sacraments, but 


“Ibid., p. 146 
“Ibid, pp. 146-7. 














those which repudiate both—not only those 
which confess the Deity of Christ and the 
Holy Trinity, but those which deny these 
—all belong imperfectly and in some degree 
to the ‘visible’ Church, since they all pro- 
fess “Christianity.” And inasmuch as there 
is probably nothing beyond the bare name 
of Jesus, which all these bodies are untied 
in acknowledging, what truth remains by 
the common consent of the one Church 
which Christians are bound to accept on 
the testimony of this Church, “the pillar 
and ground of truth?” Such is the reductio 
ad absurdum to which Quick is led by his 
own theory. 


In reality, Quick has tried to make the 
best of two possible—but incompatible— 
theories of validity. He has tried to drive 
on both sides of the road at once—a course 
of action not recommended either by traf- 
fic experts or by logicians, and likely to 
issue in disaster, All orders—even episco- 
pal orders—are partly lacking in “the whole 
valid and validating authority of the one 
‘visible’ Church” (p. 150) and therefore, 
according to Quick’s logic, “the way is 
open to accept all lesser claims to validity 
sincerely put forward by all Christian 
bodies, without that acceptance being un- 
derstood to imply that any Christian body 
has no need of the further validation which 
others can confer” (p. 150). “If the au- 
thority and the validity of Orders is derived 
from the unity of the ‘visible’ Christ”—a 
position which Quick often asserts but 
never proves, either as self-evident or as 
held by the Church of the Fathers—then 
“in a divided Church all Orders are more 
or less defective, and their validity is a 
matter of degree.” 


In the event of reunion, therefore, all are 
to further validate and authorize one an- 
other’s ministry, as much as lies in their 
power; so each will lay hands on the others. 
The attempt to regain a lost validity, or 
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fullness of validity, in this way, will remind 
some forcibly of the island where the 
inhabitants eeked out a precarious liveli- 
hood by taking in one another’s washing. 
In reality, Quick misconceives the rep- 
resentative character of the Church’s 
priesthood and episcopate. Each bishop is 
mad a bishop, not of 2 part of the Church, 
but of the whole “Church of God,” not 
primarily or essentially by what man does, 
by what the Church does, but by what God 
does (in and through the Church, to be 
sure). And that what God does in Holy 
Orders is impaired by the sins of men— 
even by that lack of charity which has led 
to breaches of communion in the one 
Church founded by Christ—is something to 
be proved, not assumed. Here we may draw 
an analogy between the priest or bishop 
and Christ himself. Christ is Representa- 
tive Man, not because mankind as a whole 
has elected or recognized or commissioned 
him as such, but because the Father who 
sent him made him our representative. 
The failure of mankind to accept him— 
the attempt of millions of men to repudiate 
him—makes not the least difference on this 
point. So too with the priest or bishop 
ordained or consecrated within the apostolic 
succession. It is this ordination or consecra- 
tion which makes him a representative both 
of Christ and of his Church. Millions of 
unbelievers or apostates cannot destroy 
or weaken the (essential) representative 
character of Christ. Schisms and heresies, 
even if they attract millions of adherents, 
cannot destroy or weaken the (essential) 
representative character of the Church’s 
episcopate and priesthood, bestowed by 
God in the way in which he has ordained. 
The acceptance or rejection by man can 
widen or narrow the area in which this 
ministry can be effectively exercised—it 
cannot affect the essential nature or the 
representative character of that ministry. 
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The notion that any heretic or schismatic, 
by withdrawing from communion with his 
fellow-ministers and rallying a fair number 
of adherents, can impair the orders of 
the Church Catholic is preposterous—it is 
a far more “intolerabie paradox” than any 
of the others of which Quick complains. 
The assumption is a poor basis on which to 
attempt to build a reunited Church. Such 
a Church would be built, not on the Rock, 
but on the quicksands. 

It is impossible, therefore, to remain satis- 
fied with the structure which Quick has so 
painfully but precariously erected. His dis- 
content with the Augustinian theory, or 
with certain applications of it, we can 
readily understand and to some degree 
share. With his desire for a more living 
and organic conception of the Church and 
her Priesthood than we generally find in 
the main Western tradition, we can heartily 
sympathize. Had Quick developed some of 
his insights and avoided certain of his 
guesses, he might have come close to the 
Orthodox conception of Sobornost. He 
might have led us closer to Catholic ful- 
ness, instead of ecclesiastical anarchy. This 
ecclesiastical anarchy is inherent in the 
current reunion projects which owe so 
much to Canon Quick’s influence—the Cey- 
lon Scheme, and especially the North 
India-Pakistan Plan and the Blake-Pike 
Project in the United States. 


Summary 

The series of logical tours de force by 
which Quick reaches his conclusion are 
fairly clear. He builds largely on hidden 


premises half-truths, and fallacies. From the 
Cyprianic insistance that only in the Church 
does the Holy Spirit operate, that only in 
the one Church can one find valid orders 
and sacraments, he jumps to the conclusion 
that it is the one Church’s authorization 
which makes them valid. This view is 
utterly foreign to Cyprian and to the 
Fathers generally, This authorization is 
with Cyprian a condition, not the source, 
of the validity of Orders. Any breach of 
communion in the Church impairs the 
validity of the Church’s orders—a con- 
clusion which neither Cyprian nor any- 
one else in the Church seems to have drawn. 
Therefore, in case of reunion of divided 
parts, each must lay hands on the other’s 
clergy—an assumption which no part of the 
Holy Catholic Church has ever made or 
acted on. And in some strange fashion 
while all episcopal orders become defective 
in a divided Christendom all non-episcopal 
orders attain a kind of validity. But all 
orders of ‘all Churches and sects need the 
further validation and authorization which 
the others can bestow. The difference be- 
tween the Ministry and Church established 
by Christ and his Apostles, and that which 
goes back to separatists from this Ministry 
and Church, becomes a mere difference of 
degree. With this approach, we are brought 
very close to the Ceylon, the North India, 
and the Blake Plans—we are also brought 
to the brink of the abyss of ecclesiastical 
nihilism. This or Catholic fulness is the 
choice now confronting Anglicans. In the 
words of Goethe, “choose well, thy choice 
is brief but endless.” 





The Catholic Faith and the Training of Candidates for 


the Priesthood 
e Walter C. Klein 


The paper assigned to me in this con- 
ference must begin with a few simple 
affirmations, and I make them with full 
confidence in your willingness to endorse 
them. We believe that there is a Catholic 
ministry, instituted by our Lord and pre- 
served from first to last with the character, 
commission, and authority he gave it, 
whatever may be the obscurities of its early 
history and the involutions of its subse- 
quent history. We believe that the Anglican 
Communion possesses this ministry. We 
believe that the Catholic ministry suffices 
for the life and mission of the Church and 
requires no supplementation from without. 
We believe that the Ordinal unequivocally 
expresses the mind of the Church with 
respect to holy orders. We believe that the 
norms of the Ordinal should also be the 
norms of theological education. We believe 
that a Catholic ministry, properly conscious 
of all that its vocation embraces and pro- 
perly prepared for the exercise of its 
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vocation, will serve the Church as well to- 
day as it has in all the perils, confusions, 
and crises of the past. My paper will be 
merely an elaboration of the last three 
affirmations. 

In the present connection the episcopate 
and the diaconate are of secondary interest. 
The ordinary ministrations of the Church 
are performed by the priest; day in and day 
out he dispenses Christ’s gifts to the people; 
he is the local “person” of the Church, the 
familiar father and pastor upon whose love 
the congregation is encouraged to draw 
without stint. The seminary program is 
designed for men who in due time will be- 
come priests; no part of it makes specific 
provision for the training of future deacons 
or bishops as such. Therefore I propose to 
concentrate in this paper on the office, 
duties, and life of the priest, particularly in 
their bearing upon the standards to which 
the Church ought to hold the man who is 
preparing to be a priest. 


The Ordinal and authority 


A person ordained according to The 
Form and Manner of Ordering Priests is 
indubitably a Catholic priest. With the 
office so unmistakably conferred goes a 
commensurate authority. The notion of 
priestly authority is not always palatable to 
our people, who have innocently borrowed 
from their Protestant neighbors the con- 
ception of the ministry that regards it as a 
function to which men are appointed rather 
than an order to which they are called. 
Such an estimate of the ministry commands 
no assent among instructed Anglicans. Read, 
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for example, what Bishop Stubbs and Bishop 
Lightfoot, both scholars and both fairly 
close to the ecclesiastical center, have to 
say about the matter in their ordination 
addresses. The former insists that “The 
clergyman of the Church of England has 
in his apostolic commission a record and 
character which, although it may be no 
sin in the outsider to deny, it is a sin in 
him to ignore.”* Bishop Lightfoot is equally 
positive: “It is so easy to overstep the 
limits and to run into extravagance, even 
into blasphemy. But this very danger adds 
awe and solemnity to the lesson. A repre- 
sentative of God—the clergyman is not less 
than this.”? These utterances are all the 
more impressive because the word authority 
does not occur in either of them. Its 
absence need not trouble us, Both pre- 
lates are sound in their essential and irreduc- 
ible valuation of the ministry. To them a 
minister is one who acts for God; and how 
can a man do this without authority? 

Of course the authority is not given to 
the priest for his own aggrandizement. The 
Church ordains him for a ministry in, to, 
and for the Church. His ordination is 
neither an unmediated act of God nor a 
mere election on the part of a group of 
Christian people. Superstition has attributed 
to him an absolute and unconditional power 
from on high, and the antithesis of this mis- 
conception of his priesthood is the equally 
disastrous misconception of the anti-sacer- 
dotalist, who reduces the mission of the 
clergy to the art of making themselves uni- 
versally agreeable. The position of an 
Anglican priest is not ambiguous, but to 
most of us it appears at times to be am- 
biguous, and many of us betray our priest- 


hood by claiming too much or too little 
for it. 


*W. Stubbs, Ordination Addresses, ed. E. E. 
Holmes (London, 1901) p. 70. 


*J. B. Lightfoot, Ordination Addresses and 
Counsels to Clergy (London, 1891), p. 51. 


If we seek refuge in one of these ex- 
tremes we cannot candidly appeal to the 
Ordinal for support. To be sure, the com- 
pilers of the Ordinal were in some measure 
under Protestant influence. At the same 
time, the force of anti-catholic views in this 
instance has been grossly overestimated. For 
example, the once common ascription of 
much of the new material in the reformed 
English Ordinal to the Lutheran reformer 
Martin Bucer has been questioned with 
good reason, and in any case the Ordinal 
exhibits no trace of Bucer’s extremely in- 
dividualistic ideas about the ministry.* The 
remarkable thing about the Ordinal is not 
that it is a product of the rebellion against 
medieval decay and folly, but t'iat it meets 
the legitimate demands of modernity with- 
out any material departure from tradition. 
The priesthood it bestows is still the 
Catholic priesthood, as the Church of Eng- 
land had always cherished and transmitted 
it. The hortatory and didactic elements of 
the Edwardine Ordinal, so far from being 
Protestant innovations, are a genuinely 
Catholic response to the exigencies of the 
time. People were asking to be taught, and 
here the teaching is supplied. Any person 
who is present at the ordination of an 
Anglican priest may consider himself 
thoroughly instructed in all that pertains to 
the priesthood. 

It will be evident to an attentive observer 
that the Church, when it ordains a man to 
the priesthood, is not turning him loose 
with a nebulous assignment to do what 
good he can in his own fashion. The mean- 
ing of priesthood is concretely defined and 
the necessity of a priestly order forthrightly 


*F. Procter and W. H. Frere, A New History of 
the Book of Common Prayer (London, 1951) p. 
664; W. K. Firminger in W. K. Lowther Clarke, 
ed., Liturgy and Worship (New York, 1932), pp. 
671-672; M. H. Shepherd, Jr.. The Oxford Amer- 
ican Prayer Book Commentary (New York, 1951), 
pp. 539-543; L. Pullan, The History of the Book 
of Common Prayer (London, 1900), p. 256. 














declared in an introductory sermon, which 
concludes with an admonition to the laity 
to cultivate the attitude required of them 
by this teaching. Formally assured by the 
presenting presbyter of the candidate’s 
competence and worthiness, the bishop 
gives the laity an opportunity to protest 
the ordination and, when he has received 
their silent assent, proceeds with the 
solemnities. 


The demands of the Ordinal 


The exhortation and the interrogation 
afford material for an interminable series 
of discourses and meditations. Presumably 
every priest rereads the entire service 
periodically and examines himself in the 
light of it, At each review he finds new 
depth in the bishop’s homily and in the 
questions and replies. Herein lies the won- 
der of the priesthood: although its duties 
are definite, a man’s commitment to the 
pursuit of Christ in the priesthood is 
infinite and inexhaustible. This being true, 
we shall have to content ourselves with un- 
derlining a few of the things the Church 
says about the obligations her priests assume 
when they are ordained. She represents to 
them the dignity, weight, and importance 
of their new rank in the divine community. 
She emphasizes the risk they run in be- 
coming priests and the penalty they will 
incur if they prove to be false priests. She 
claims the bulk of their time, their interest, 
and their effort. She demands that their 
personal lives be subordinated to their vo- 
cation. She drives them to the headwaters 
of Christian learning, the Scriptures, and 
enjoins upon them the critical and creative 
study of God’s word, in which God’s peo- 


ple is entitled to find fresh truth every day.’ 


She makes certain that they will be men 
under authority, rendering obedience to 
their ecclesiastical rulers and exacting it of 
their ecclesiastical subjects. She charges 
them to propagate “quietness, peace, and 
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love”—a command that they must reconcile 
with their responsibility “to banish and 
drive away from the Church all erroneous 
and strange doctrines contrary to God’s 
Word.” She outlines the kind of life she 
expects them to lead, and it is not calculated 
to attract those who are not “truly called, 
according to the will of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and according to the Canons of this 
Church.” No man can guarantee a flawless 
performance of such duties, but every man 
with a vocation can promise to try. This 
does not mean that the good intentions of 
the moment can be substituted for the 
conscientious and vigilant labor that should 
characterize the rest of the ordinand’s life. 
That labor, constantly recommenced and 
humbly offered with all its faults, will be 
his salvation. He will be safe so long as he 
remembers that he and his brother priests 
are “messengers, watchmen, and stewards 
of the Lord.” A more felicitous description 
of a priest is scarcely conceivable. 


Priestly responsibilities 

The priest is a messenger bearing God’s 
Word. We all know what a careless mes- 
senger can do to a message. If the messen- 
ger is given too much discretion, he may 
falsify the message entrusted to him. Priests 
are honored with a rather frightening 
amount of discretion. More is expected of 
them than the accurate reproduction of a 
text; they have to amplify, illustrate, and 
apply the saving Word, All the more, on 
that account, do we look for disinterested- 
ness in them. They are not broadcasting a 
message of their own. They have identified 
themselves with the Originator of the ines- 
sage; they are permitted to be his spokes- 
men because their loyalty is absolute. They 
are not reckless interpreters. They are not 
impulsive promoters of theological fashions. 
They do not forget the message in their 
study of the art of communication. They 
listen to the message patiently, convey it 
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faithfully, explain it, repeat it, and watch 
over its execution. They deliver it as they 
have received it, and yet not without the 
contribution that their own obedient rea- 
son can make. 


The priest is a watchman guarding 
Christ’s flock. Watchmen are easily dis- 
tracted. They get lost in futile speculations, 
lament their lonely lot, grow bored with 
their monotonous duties, read detective 
stories, and finally fall asleep. They for- 
get that they are being paid for protecting 
the company’s property, not for revising 
its policy. They are valuable only so long 
as they are reliable, and when they despise 
their work and envy those who are less 
visibly bound to routine, they fail in the 
single labor they are competent to perform. 
A priest who is aspiring so diligently to the 
episcopate that he cannot be a vigilant, 
systematic, ready, concerned, and respon- 
sible pastor is deserting a reality in order 
to make merry with an illusion. 


The priest is a steward wielding Christ’s 
authority. Stewards, like watchmen and 
messengers, are men to whom important 
things are entrusted without a transfer of 
title. A staggering amount of wealth passes 
through the hands of the steward, but none 
of it is his own. He exercises an almost 
arbitrary power—arbitrary, at all events, if 
he chooses to make it so at any given 
moment—over something that does not be- 
long to him. But on a day that he cannot 
put off there is an inspection, an audit, a 
reckoning. Then he will be examined so 
searchingly and unsparingly that no decep- 
tion will be possible, and he will be fortu- 
nate if he can prove that he has kept the 
keys always in his own hands, issued goods 
only under orders, rendered strict account, 
remembered that he was liable for loss, and 
made no profit for himself. Again the 
criterion is fidelity; “moreover it is: re- 
quired of stewards that they be found trust- 


worthy.” Beyond all the frictions, alterca- 
tions, and accommodations of daily busi- 
ness, they are answerable, not to the Lord’s 
clients, and not to themselves, but to the 
Lord himself. For the just steward the 
ultimate judgment is a vindication. He re- 
stores all that was given him and restores 
it with increase. 


Honesty in discussing Vocations 


When we invite young men, as we say, 
“to consider the ministry,” we are very 
reticent about the things I have just been 
discussing. We minimize the fatigues, haz- 
ards, and tedium of the clerical calling. The 
natural man does not want to be a self- 
effacing servant; hence we ignore obedi- 
ence, discipline, and humility and assure 
the ambitious youth that he will lose no- 
thing by becoming a clergyman. As we 
describe it, the ministry sounds like a most 
glamorous career indeed, to which even 
the biggest men on the campus need not be 
ashamed to lend their talents. We do not 
enlist men in a service; we recruit them 
for a crusade, Of course it is a sorry cru- 
sade when they find themselves at last en- 
gaged in it. We involve them in all the 
ambiguities that their tired elders have de- 
vised to keep men from acting on the 
truths they believe, the chief of these 
ambiguities being the one that refuses to 
distinguish between truth and error, lest 
such a distinction spoil the camaraderie of 
Christian friends. We discourage all hero- 
ism in the interest of an ignoble peace, and 
we reserve some of our loudest applause for 
those who, like the infamous Earl of Sand- 
wich, can appear to walk down both sides 
of the street at once. The astute seminarian 
is very quick to get the point. He listens to 
theological lectures that aggravate his 
doubts instead of resolving them, He has 
not the fortitude to struggle on as an ex- 
istential Job scraping himself with the 
shards of demolished convictions. This may 











serve for his teachers, but it will not serve 
for him. He sees the rewards of equivoca- 
tion and perceives that, if he is smart 
enough, his bread can be buttered on both 
sides. He develops into a prophet who can 
be depended upon to produce a prophecy 
that will suit the popular need, a technician 
who will find the right method, a counsellor 
who always has some tranquillizing formula 
up his sleeve. He is every man’s friend, and 
he prospers. 


This is what happens to shrewd seminar- 
ians, the careerists who would be careerists 
in any profession they elected to exploit. 
Now most of our seminarians, whatever 
vices they may have, are not shrewd op- 
portunists, and the grace of their vocation 
will preserve them from dishonest com- 
promises and enable them in the end to 
find their way out of the jungle of liberal 
theology to which almost all Anglican semi- 
naries in some measure dhetibot' them. The 
theory most in vogue among us seems to be 
that the best way to train a theological stu- 
dent is to talk to him a great deal about 
commitment and promptly to penalize him 
if he is so foolish as to commit himself very 
positively to anything. The seminary should 
fortify him. Too often it unsettles him and 
leaves him unsettled. We cannot accept this 
effect as either desirable or inevitable. 


Importance of the seminary 


Priesthood as the Church conceives it can 
be presented to the theological student in 
its entirety nowhere but in the seminary. 
The seminarian has usually learned about 
the priesthood from one priest, whose 
faults and limitations he has admiringly 
adopted; and his experience is likely to be 
confined to one parish, which has perhaps 
unduly colored his idea of the total Church. 
The seminary will at least introduce him to 
the jarring realities of our ecclesiastical ex- 
istence. It will be a pity if the seminary 
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does not do a great deal more. Probably 
the seminarian has never before lived with 
priests, Now he is surrounded by them, and 
they are of all ages, temperaments, and 
physiques, and possibly also of all degrees 
of zeal and competence. Moreover he has 
hourly fellowship with men who, like him- 
self, are aspiring to the priesthood. The fail- 
ings of the faculty are a common topic of 
conversation; yet, no matter how idle his 
talk, the seminarian knows the difference 
between personal peculiarities and spiritual 
deficiencies. The latter are a grave scandal 
to him and a menace to his vocation. No 
amount of virtuosity in the classroom can 
compensate for a faculty member’s slack- 
ness in the chapel. He need not parade his 
piety, but at the same time it has to be 
visible. The seminarian must be able to feel 
that his teachers are practising priests in 
whom the glorious potentialities of the 
priesthood come close to complete realiza- 
tion. The example of the faculty has in- 
calculable power over the students. The 
virtues of a dedicated teacher are bound- 
lessly multiplied in the priesthood of his 
pupils. 

The faculty is the central and most en- 
during element in the communal pattern 
of the seminary. Every community has a 
common interest or purpose, and in this 
case the thing jointly possessed is a voca- 
tion to the priesthood. Everybody shares 
the vocation, though some cannot have it 
themselves but can only contribute to its 
realization or exercise in others. How much 
even cooks and janitors can contribute I 
need not tell you. If the seminary is allowed 
to become different things to different peo- 
ple, it will cease to be a seminary: the 
theoretical theologian will look upon it as 
the scene of his researches, the practical 
theologian will view it as the theatre of his 
experiments, the spell-binding members of 
the faculty will treat it as a sounding board, 
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the local clergy will turn it into a clerical 
labor pool, the more pious students will 
pretend that it is a monastery, and the less 
pious ones will regard it as a fraternity 
house; in short, chaos will ensue. The pre- 
cise composition of the community does 
not matter so long as the seminary remains 
true to itself. I leave the sociological analy- 
sis of the seminary to those who have a 
taste for it, Dissertations could be written 
about the effect that married students have 
had on our theological schools. If married 
students have made the life of the seminary 
more difficult in some ways, they have en- 
riched it in others. The seminary has been 
compelled to reidentify itself as a family, 
and I for one cannot be sorry that this has 
happened. A priest who had never partici- 
pated in family life, even vicariously, would 


be a strange priest and perhaps not a very 
helpful one. 


The seminary: the pattern for priestly life 


In the seminary the seminarian, by living 
in an academic family, learns about a broad- 
er family, the Church. For the majority of 
seminarians the lesson is not superfluous; 
they are as yet very imperfectly instructed. 
Priesthood to them is status in life, not a 
state of life, and certainly not a life that 
is its own end, apart from the advantages 
it may bring. Still less has it ever occurred 
to them that the seminary is not merely the 
way to something else, a training episode 
to be concluded as early as may be and if 
possible to be abbreviated, so that the sem- 
inarian may not lose his fervor before he is 
qualified to practise. We send men to sem- 
inaries for guidance in the initial stage of 
a lifelong study of theology. Family life 
has self-evident values as well as obvious 
uses for any person who is sincerely com- 
mitted to it, and the same thing is true of 
theological study. Theological study is in- 
strumental, but also final. 


The recognition of this dual truth would 
cut short the controversy between those 
who maintain that the seminary is a train- 
ing school and those who argue that it is a 
graduate school. Manifestly it is neither 
exclusively; and therefore, unless we intro- 
duce other possibilities, it must be both. 
Its graduates are required to pass examina- 
tions in certain theological disciplines, 
which are enumerated in Canon 29. The 
Church sets a standard, and the seminary 
trains the candidate to meet it. This makes 
the seminary, if you like, a training school. 
Clearly it is also a graduate school, since 
practically all of its students are graduates 
in arts or science, Its curriculum presup- 
poses, on the student’s part, a grasp of 
human culture and an ability to manipulate 
it and to make heuristic use of it. The 
knowledge imparted in the curriculum is 
organized but always open to critical re- 
organization, in which the student is en- 
couraged to take a part according to his 
capacity. Thus far, most seminaries have 
deemed it advisable to adhere in principle 
to the four traditional divisions of theologi- 
cal study: Scripture, history, systematic 
theology (which is expanded or contracted 
from seminary to seminary), and pastoral 


theology. Let us now consider each group 
of studies in detail. 


A fresh look at the curriculum—Biblical 
studies 


Until the Second World War or shortly 
thereafter the critical stance was predomi- 
nant in the biblical area. It was commonly 
presumed that the documents could not be 
accepted at their face value, but had to be 
probed and dissected and thus made eventu- 
ally to yield the secrets of their origin, pur- 
pose, and slant. Critics seem scarcely to 
have been aware of the extent to which 
they were influenced by the criteria they 
had adopted from their respective philoso- 
phies, even as their predecessors had labored 
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in the interests of sundry theologies. After 
some initial resistance, Anglicans for the 
most part fell into line with “The higher 
criticism” and were as enthusiastic as the 
scholars of any other persuasion in pro- 
claiming “the assured results” of this new, 
objective, and utterly scientific way of 
dealing with the Bible. We have latterly 
been somewhat disenchanted, along with 
most other Christian readers of the Bible, 
and have abandoned “the critical approach” 
for a “theological approach,” which makes 
vast play with such terms as myth, kery- 
gma, God’s mighty acts, and eschatology. 
I cannot help suspecting that much of this 
still fairly novel biblical theology is being 
read into the Bible with even less control 
than the critics possessed in their allegedly 
infallible “canons of criticism.” If we have 
to be skeptical about anything, let us be 
skeptical about the biblicism and _histori- 
cism that are the chief sources of current 
terminology in the scriptural field. If we 
have to use tradition in the interpretation 
of the Bible—and apparently we cannot 
escape the necessity—, let it be Catholic 
tradition. We claim to have a biblical 
liturgy, and we reach the Bible largely by 
way of the liturgy. Anglican biblical study 
at its finest attractively unites criticism, 
theology, and devotion. Among us the 
Bible is not swallowed up in tradition, nor 
is it regarded as a remote, ancient literature 
to which only experts have real access. We 
cherish it as the family history of the 
Christian community. Everybody is inter- 
ested in his ancestors, If seminarians were 
frequently reminded of their kinship with 
the great figures of the Bible, perhaps they 
would be more eager and intelligent readers 
of the Bible than they are at present. 


The importance of history 

No seminarian who has had the now 
rather rare blessing of a liberal education 
will be altogether ignorant of history. At 


least he will know what the great historical 
theorists such as Spengler, Toynbee, and 
Croce have made of history, and if this 
sufficiently inspires him, it may be that he 
will be induced to master a few facts. I am 
at a loss to account for the shame one seems 
to bring upon oneself these days by ques- 
tioning students about dates. Dates, names, 
events—these apparently embarrass and re- 
pel, not only our B.S.’s, but also our B.A.’s. 
Let us, then, concentrate on the rewards of 
historical study. There is no better school 
of honesty. History, even more than figures, 
can be bent to one’s own profit, the more 
so because sustained neutrality in the dis- 
putes that spring from history is impossible, 
and the undeviatingly objective historian is 
either a cynic or a dullard. History is 
eminently a gentleman’s pursuit, and almost 
all the gentlemen have perished from the 
earth. We Anglicans lean very heavily on 
history, and we cannot afford to play any 
tricks with it. If we hold that Providence 
has had a hand in making us what we are, 
we ought to be able to prove it or, at all 
events, to make a creditable showing 
against the historians of other communions. 
Whatever detachment, tolerance, or charity 
is attainable in the historical department of 
learning we should labor to attain. I can 
imagine no more bracing discipline for 
theological students. Serious historical in- 
quiry is an agony from which one can de- 
rive, if nothing more, a deep compassion 
and a gracious courtesy towards one’s op- 
ponents and a salutary mistrust of oneself. 
These humane qualities are compatible with 
a clear and exclusive historical position. 
History is nonsense if it does not vindicate 
some of us and condemn others. Prophecy 
discerns the divine control of history, sci- 
ence traces the patterns of history, and 
modern man, if he is to be saved at all, will 
shortly be forced to recognize the freedom 
of history. Theological students mature by 
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contemplating their convictions in histori- 
cal depth. Under the test that history en- 
ables us to make some convictions grow 
stronger, others fade into opinions, and still 
others disappear. History is our best pro- 
tection against the rashness and arrogance 
of the man who knows nothing about 
religion save what he has experienced and 
what he likes. Such a man may have his 
uses, but the cure of souls is not one of 
them. We preach a historical Gospel, and 
we belong to a historical Church. 


Systematic theology 


In the Anglican Communion we have no 
official theologian, but, unless I have been 
under a misapprehension since my early 
years, we still have an official theology. It 
is the theology of the Scriptures, the 
Creeds, the Councils, and the Fathers, and 
the seminarist should become sufficiently 
familiar with these sources to frame his 
own arguments as occasion arises. I ques- 
tion the wisdom of referring all theological 
problems to a favorite theologian or school 
of theologians. By all means let theological 
students cover the whole history of the- 
ology, but let them not be dazzled by the 
pyrotechnics of heterodoxy. They will, of 
course, often be grievously deceived un- 
less they can discriminate, and this they 
will not be able to do until they have be- 
come conversant with the sources of their 
Church’s doctrine. They must also realize 
how much of this teaching is dogma and 
how much can fairly be described as the- 
ological opinion. Some of our theologians 
do not observe the distinction very care- 
fully. It is hazardous to venture upon an 
apologetic mission before one has a the- 
ology to commend. Actually an individual 
can emerge from any of our seminaries 
with one theology, several theologies, or 
no theology at all. No harm is done, if 
theology is altogether a matter of personal 
choice, but I have never understood that it 


was, If the Church has only one theology 
in the narrow and strict sense of that term, 
we are certainly guilty of negligence and 
presumption when we allow a student to 
pass out of a theological school in ignorance 
of this fact. 


Pastoral theology 


We do not leave the Bible, history, and 
theology behind when we enter the domain 
of pastoral studies. Errors in the other de- 
partments are not rectified by a superabun- 
dance of pastoral interest and zeal. The 
Church has no ministry apart from its mis- 
sion. Pastoral theology is in perpetual dan- 
ger of being abandoned to faddists and 
amateurs, many of them hostile or indiffer- 
ent to Christian ethics and theology. Even 
when this is not true, enthusiasm is apt to 
be immoderate and injurious. Each new 
pastoral device in turn is the talk of the 
Church, and none of them ever completely 
fulfills its promise. A brilliant friend of mine 
has found a name for the pastor who can- 
not be bothered to live the faith he pre- 
sumes to teach. Ecclesiastical engineer is an 
inspired term, and I adopt it gratefully. 

Sometimes the emphasis of a new move- 
ment in the pastoral field is on communi- 
cation. This is both a mechanical question 
and a semantic question. Undoubtedly we 
ought to make more skilful use of television 
and radio, but we do not own the mecha- 
nism and we have not succeeded in present- 
ing ourselves very convincingly on the 
screen or the air. In the purely semantic 
aspect of communication we have greater 
latitude. We have to convey meaning, and 
we imagine that no more is required of us 
than facility in the speech of the people we 
are addressing. Meaning, however, is not 
entirely a matter of words individually 
understood. We should be less eager to ex- 
plain, translate, and popularize our liturgy 
and more meticulous in the practice of 
liturgical discipline, if I may use that term 
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to include everything that enables a priest 
to play his part acceptably in public 
worship. His voice, his pronunciation, his 
audibility, his posture, his gestures, his rec- 
ollection—these all belong to his task of 
communication. Seminaries need to be more 
rigorous in liturgical training. They are 
still turning out men who confuse the 
archaic endings est and eth and perpetrate 
other barbarities for which there is no 
defense. Correctness of language is not an 
affectation. It is closely connected with 
correctness of life. A worthy priest com- 
municates clearly because he thinks and 
acts with purity and simplicity of purpose. 
Clarity of utterance comes out of the 
depths of our life with God. 


It is commonly supposed that a priest 
who excels as a pastor will prove indifferent 
or worthless as an administrator. Perhaps 
he will, but if he does he proves that he 
is not quite the pastor he imagines he is. 
A priest who is slovenly about administra- 
tive details is to that extent a poor priest. 
Seminaries can do much to correct the 
natural slackness that is the root of most 
administrative inefficiency. The organiza- 
tion of a parish is never a very complicated 
affair unless a priest with a passion for 
guilds and committees deliberately makes it 
so. A disciplined priest cannot help be- 
ing a good administrator. He will be alert, 
careful, regular, and prompt as a matter of 
course. We remember and do the things in 
which we are sincerely interested. Sem- 
inarians are impatient to get out and take 
charge of a parish. Let them curb their 
impatience by learning to shave every 
morning, keep their rooms clean, and an- 
swer letters. A man who can do these things 
without serious omission can run a parish 
satisfactorily. 


Seminarians are prone to dramatize them- 
selves and their vocation, and every the- 
ological student has a vision of himself as 


a counsellor and a healer. He speaks the 
word that goes to the heart of the matter. 
People recover instantaneously when he 
touches them. The seminarian is not en- 
tirely wrong about this, for the mere physi- 
cal presence of a holy priest can do a lot 
for people; but it has to be pointed out 
te seminary classes that a priest’s time can 
be ruinously wasted by the wrong kind of 
counselling and his priesthood can be 
gravely compromised by irresponsible ex- 
periments in healing. There is a form of 
therapy in which the priest is not likely to 
have a great deal of competition from the 
practitioners of other professions. He sits 
in the confessional as a physician, adminis- 
tering to his penitents the prophylactic of 
sound guidance and curing them of the 
ravages of sin. This, and not the other, is 
his peculiar business, and he ought to be 
very good at it. The theological student 
has a grievance against the seminary if no 
instruction along these lines is to be found 
anywhere in the curriculum. 


In the sacrament of penance the priest 
is also a teacher. Here he no doubt com- 
mands closer attention than on most other 
occasions, but he is a teacher in all places 
and at all levels. He cannot delegate his 
teaching office to his church school teach- 
ers, superlative though they be; he cannot 
turn the church school over to them and 
occupy himself with other things. Now this 
is precisely what the seminarian wants to 
do, and that is why he consents to study 
religious education. In his eyes, unless he is 
an. exceptional seminarian, courses in 
religious education are designed to equip 
him with ways of handling church school 
teachers and in general to make him pro- 
ficient in the operation of a church school, 
thus relieving him of one of his worst 
worries. It is a worry. It should be, and a 
priest should be glad to bear it. To shirk 
it is to be an incomplete priest. Once more 
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we are constrained to remark that all pas- 
toral activities are included in the concept 
of priesthood, The seminarian should see 
them all and, so far as possible, experience 
them all. He may have to exercise them all, 
and he should not be so partial to any of 
them that he cannot abide the rest. He 
will be ordained to the whole indivisible 
office and work of a priest. If he is destined 
to be a specialist, let him not begin too 
early. 
Discipline 

Virtually all seminaries train the semi- 
narist’s mind and hand, but their Anglican 
delicacy makes it very difficult for them to 
say anything to him about his will. This 
is a misguided reticence. The discipline for 
which the seminarian begs, if we listen to 
him, is the discipline of the will. He is 
tired of making meaningless choices in a 
chaotic world. He wants the solidarity, the 
approval, the support, and the confirmation 
that only the Body of Christ can give him. 
We do him no favor when we tell him that 
he is expected to attend services. If we put 
it that way, sloth will prevail, and a con- 
flict will arise between the seminarist and 
the seminary. He looks for an imperative. 
He has in some measure surrendered him- 
self to something he loves and respects, but 
as yet does not wholly understand. To give 
him suggestions when he expects orders is 
to cheat him. The time will come when he 
can make his own mature decisions, as all 
Christians must do once they have attained 
to full stature in the faith. Meanwhile he 
depends on his elders for a fortitude and a 
certainty that he cannot generate within 
himself. We have to drill him in obedience, 
loyalty, and self-denial. We have to hold 
him to a rule of life until he is strong 
enough to dispense with our assistance. We 
have to lead him with firmness and hu- 
mility. We do not have to tell him that we 
are doing it for his own good; he will see 


that for himself if we ourselves are leading 
the life we urge upon him. He can securely 
rely on a dedicated will to bear the weight 
of anything he achieves in the seminary. 
He may then proceed to a discipline of the 
mind that will make him a confident 
prophet and a sure guide in the supreme 
concerns of life and death. Last of all, his 
hand will undergo the training that has 
purged his will and mind of malice and 
self-seeking. At that point he will not be 
far from “ripeness and perfectness of age 
in Christ,” which is the end towards which 
he and his people will strive. At the very 
least he will not enter the priesthood un- 
repentant and unconverted. 


The world in the Johannine sense has no 
fondness for priests or the priesthood. The 
world changes its methods of warfare, but 
it is always our enemy. When I was or- 
dained mankind was still dwelling in pre- 
atomic security and hope. To be sure, there 
were miseries and dangers, but the oracles 
of the day predicted that reason and science 
would be victorious in the long run over 
the evils of existence. There was relatively 
little desperate groping for God: if one 
found him, fine; but if not, secularism was 
in any case making him seem very im- 
probable. A. stiff dose of atomic science 
has frightened us out of this glowing dream. 
Surfeited with unbelievable plenty, our 
people nevertheless live in dread of a name- 
less destruction. The result is 2 boom in 
church-going, particularly in the suburbs, 
and a corresponding boom in church prop- 
erty, church activity, and the ministry. 
Even the placards in busses and subways 
exhort us to “find a faith.” How much good 
will accrue to genuine religion we have yet 
to ascertain. Perhaps a menace is concealed 
in the promise. We ought to test the new 
religion and make sure that it is not an old 
religiosity. The primitive gods of luck and 
fertility can borrow Christian names. Faith 
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without content is scarcely better than the 
irrational credulity that believes solely to 
escape the discomfort of doubt and 
thought. Obedience can be rendered, not 
in homage to truth, but for the sake of the 
supreme benefit of our civilization, secur- 
ity. These are the risks to which religion 
is exposed in an age of easy belief. We have 
been naively unconscious of them. 


Priesthood for life and for eternity 


The Church momentarily forgets why it 
is in the world and then remembers and be- 
comes itself again. This era of bursting 
churches will not kill the Church, but it 
can weaken it and at the same time weaken 
one of its most vital organs, the priesthood. 
The prospect is disquieting, not because 
there has been a decline in the quality of 
our candidates (that I stoutly deny), nor 
because so many men are being ordained 
with a minimum of formal training (that 
can be justified), nor because so many of 
these men are married and of mature age 
(that is to be expected in a Church that so 
vigorously promotes family masses), nor 
because seminaries are abjectly poor in rela- 
tion to their opportunities (that admits of 
a remedy), but because in all this tumult of 
expansion and activity a facile success may 
corrode the souls of our priests to the point 
where fortitude, austerity, stability, and 
humility will be discarded as unrealistic 
virtues and subjectivity, self-love, and self- 
service will creep in to occupy their room. 
The only kind of priest I am interested in 
helping to produce is the utterly and in- 
variably faithful man of God who is never 
anything but a priest. When we are ad- 
mitted to the priesthood we are admitted 
for life and for eternity, and no matter how 
we defile our hands, they are still anointed 
hands. We cannot don and doff our priest- 
hood at will. This the seminarian must be 
taught, and he must face it, submit to it, 
and glory in it. 


I have known in my time some scores of 
priests who have repudiated their priest- 
hood, and happily a number of them have 
reclaimed it and lived thereafter in the joy 
of it, Much of what I have so haltingly said 
here is illustrated in a clerical autobiog- 
raphy* I have read within the last month. 
The author is elderly and sentimental, but 
almost devastatingly honest, and a great 
deal that he recounts is not to his credit, as 
he very candidly recognizes. His trouble 
was the old one: a woman followed by an- 
other woman. He married the first, was 
alienated from her, fell in love with the 
second, divorced the first, and married the 
second. It cost him something to submit to 
deposition, but he made his choice, and the 
choice was not in favor of the priesthood. 
In time the first woman died, and this 
opened the way to the blessing of his 
second union and his restoration to the 
priesthood. It all had a happy ending, but 
happy endings are not always the work of 
the Holy Spirit. How much attention was 
paid to the Holy Spirit when the alterna- 
tives were loyalty to the priesthood and a 
disloyal surrender to human_ happiness? 
Priesthood meant to this priest—he admits 
it—wearing his cassock and biretta in the 
street, ministering in his own eccentric way 
to his own little group of people, and lux- 
uriating in the adulation of his flock. What 
is missing in a man like this? Is it something 
that nature should have given him or some- 
thing that ordination should have given 
him? Had nobody told him how much it 
costs to be a priest, or was he simply un- 
willing to pay when the time came? What- 
ever it was, the seminary should have de- 
tected it and corrected it. The trifler is 
known by his ways. Let him be stopped 
before he has the Word and the Sacraments 
to trifle with. 


‘Arthur Wilson, Thy Will Be Done (New 
York, 1960). 








Law Without Legalism 


@ J. V. Langmead Casserley 


One of the most important characteristics 
of contemporary thoug! ind culture is the 
widespread decay of any belief in the ab- 
solute authority of the ethical standards by 
which we live and upon which our society, 
at least in theory, bases its common life. 
Many people even complain that this 
philosophical estrangement from the more 
robust ethical convictions of our fore- 
fathers, on the part of many of our most 
celebrated thinkers and teachers, consti- 
tutes a kind of “treason of the professors” 
to adapt Benda’s phrase, which is respon- 
sible for many of the worst social symp- 
toms of our time, such as juvenile delin- 
quency. As to whether there is any truth 
in this charge or not I am not particularly 
concerncd in this article. No doubt there is 
something in it, although not perhaps so 
much as those who urge it against our in- 
tellectuals suppose. 


The denial of absolute ethical standards 


But whatever may be the social conse- 
quences there can be no doubt at all about 
the prevalence of philosophies which deny 
the absoluteness of cherished ethical stand- 
ards. In the social sciences there is the tre- 
mendous and widespread influence of many 
different types and shades of sociological 
relativism. Ethics from such a point of 
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view is no more than an aspect of culture, 
which means, once progress and history 
have really got underway and the tempo 
of change begins to accelerate, no more 
than a changing aspect of a changing cul- 
ture. In the older and crasser kinds of logi- 
cal positivism the world of ethics is not 
part of a public world susceptible of ra- 
tional analysis and intelligible discussion. 
To say that X is right or good merely 
means that the speaker’s emotions react 
favourably to the thought of X. It looks 
like a statement or proposition but really 
it amounts to little more than an approving 
noise. In much of the existentialism which 
has become so fashionable in intellectual 
circles the ethical decision is something 
which can only be arrived at by the in- 
dividual with his own subjective knowl- 
edge of himself, of the subtle peculiarities 
of his situation and his relction to it. 


The slightly earlier but still influential 
pragmatist and instrumentalist strain par- 
ticularly strong in American thought were 
also hostile to any suggestion of absolutism. 
“The only absolute is that there are no ab- 
solutes.” One cannot of course altogether 
suppress the suspicion that if the only ab- 
solute is that there are no absolutes then 
there is one absolute truth after all, which 
oddly enough turns out to be self-contra- 
dictory. If the philosopher would push his 
critical analysis further he might be temp- 
ted to ask the question, “What must be 
absolutely true in and of a world in which 
there are no absolute truths?” For this 
would appear to be a rather strange and 
unique kind of world some of whose ab- 
solutely real characteristics could presum- 
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ably be deduced from the statement that 
it is a world containing no absolutes. Even 
if the critical philosopher were to come to 
the conclusion that the question “What 
must be absolutely true of and in a world 
which contains no absolutes?” is a question 
he and others like him are unable to answer, 
this would not lead to the conclusion that 
there is no answer to such a question but 
merely to the frustrating observation that 
he has no way of knowing what the answer 
is. Clearly if the world is a world in which 
there are no absolutes, it must be a world 
of a very peculiar character which, if truly 
known, would be known as an absolute. All 
this is perhaps too obvious to be worth 
labouring, but I conclude that the man who 
says that there are no absolutes, does not 
really mean that there are no absolutes but 
rather that we have no means of knowing 
what they are. In other words pragmatism 
and instrumentalism reduce in the last re- 
sort to a kind of agnostic positivism which 
must refrain from telling us anything about 
life as a whole or reality as a whole at all, 
if, that is, it is to be consistent with its own 
point of view. Some things are knowable 
but they are all relativities, other things are 
unknowable per se, and some of these at 
least must be absolutes. Since however, we 
cannot possibly know anything about them 
why waste our time considering them? 
Now of course it is always possible for 
the ethical sceptic to say that although it 
must be taken for granted in principle that 
there must be some absolutes, even though 
we can never know what they are, he may 
nevertheless hold that these absolutes must 
be metaphysical rather than ethical in char- 
acter. Such absolutes as there are, whatever 
they may be, he might say, cannot con- 
ceivably have anything to do with ethics, 
for ethics has its whole being in the purely 
relative world of change and experience. 
God, if he exists, can only exist absolutely. 
A world, a whole realm of reality without 


God, if such a thing is conceivable, must 
in conceiving it be invested with a certain 
absolute character. But man has no inter- 
course with such realities. He endures 
briefly in a world of theoretically illimit- 
able change and everything which concerns 
him must be as contingent and relative, as 
frail, finite and creaturely, as he is himself. 
Just as the human intellect cannot cognise 
the absolute, so also the human will cannot 
encompass it. In other words, the denial 
that there are any ethical absolutes does not 
necessarily require or imply a denial of all 
absolutes whatever, but merely affirms that 
such absolutes as there are must for ever 
be unknowable to man. Man has no inter- 
course whatever with the absolute and the 
absolute casts no possible shadow of 
guidance or constraint upon human con- 
duct. 

We may perhaps venture the suggestion 
at this point that at the heart of all scepti- 
cism there lies this basic religious and in- 
tellectual scepticism. Downright atheism, of 
course, is at least not sceptical. The atheist 
may indeed be misinformed and gravely 
misapprehend the truth but at least the 
atheist has not lost his intellectual vitality 
and courage. He stands in the midst of the 
world of time and change and boldly dares 
to commit himself absolutely to what he 
believes to be an absolute truth. The real 
sceptic, however, sits nervously on the 
fence. For him the human mind is not 
at home in this universe. The deepest 
truths about it are hidden from man, not 
by accident but in principle. Man remains 
a stranger in a world to which he is alien 
and which is alien to him. How can he pos- 
sibly know that there is any rule binding 
his conduct when he is doomed to remain 
for ever completely ignorant of any abso- 
lute reality which could possibly prescribe 
such a rule. It is at this point that we can 
perceive that those thinkers who have 
forcefully argued that there is indeed a pro- 
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found connection between the possibility 
of religious and ethical affirmation have al- 
ways been right. Absolute rules of conduct 
can only be absolute with a kind of derived 
absoluteness, they must depend upon a rec- 
ognition of some absolute order of reality 
which can only be absolutely known and 
conceived. Rules of conduct cannot con- 
ceivably have their absoluteness intrinsic to 
themselves. They are after all prescriptions, 
and if there are any absolute prescriptions 
they must be absolutely prescribed by an 
absolute prescriber, whose absoluteness is 
intrinsic to his essential character. If there 
is no absolute reality there can be no abso- 
lute rules. By implication, if whatever 
absolute reality there may be, or even must 
be, necessarily remains absolutely unknow- 
able then the absolute rules cannot be 
known. 

What, however, may come as a surprise 
to many people who are familiar enough 
with the types and modes of thought I have 
just briefly reviewed, is the emergence in 
theological circles, and in much contempo- 
rary religious thought, of the same kind of 
revolt against any sort of ethical absolute. 
Yet in fact, as we shall see, the danger 
and possibility of a kind of religious anti- 
nomianism, a spiritual and even Christian 
revolt against any kind of absolutism in 
ethics, has existed at least ever since the 
days of St. Paul. It is with this theological 
critique and rejection of ethical absolutism 
that I shall be concerned in all that follows. 


The Categorical Imperative 


It must be confessed that any kind of 
retreat from absolutism in ethics involves 
a radical departure from the kind of 
thought and affirmation which was taken 
for granted in the religious thought of the 
nineteenth and even the eighteenth century. 
We may refer here to Bishop Butler with 
his concept of an organ or faculty of con- 
science which to use his own words, “Had 


it power, as it manifestly hath authority, 
would absolutely rule the world.” Kant’s 
concept of the categorical imperative, al- 
though of course defined and expressed in 
a very different way, really amounts to 
very much the same thing. With Kant’s 
critique of practical judgment begins that 
tendency to regard the so-called ethical ar- 
gument for the existence of God as incom- 
parably the most important weapon in the 
armoury of the theistic philosophy, which 
has disappeared from our intellectual hori- 
zon only during the last twenty-five years. 
The bare form of the argument, which may 
of course be defined and expounded in 
many different ways, may be roughly sum- 
marised somewhat as follows: If we are 
really serious about ethical experience, then, 
in the very act of treating ethics seriously, 
we have already presupposed and granted 
the existence of God. It is of the very na- 
ture of ethics that it binds and concerns 
only persons. If it is true, as every good 
man will grant, for the granting of this 
truth is of the essence of goodness, that 
ethics matters absolutely and is incompa- 
rably the most absolute thing we know, 
then it must follow that the absolute is a 
personal absolute, for only the person can 
know himself to be bound to the ethical, 
only the person is capable of exemplifying 
the ethical. Hence belief in the absoluteness 
of ethics presupposes belief in God. At its 
weakest, this can degenerate into a kind of 
a posteriori argument, not unlike the cos- 
mological argument or the so-called argu- 
ment from design, of the general form be- 
cause ethical experience everywhere occurs, 
therefore God exists. At its best however, 
as in Kant himself, it more closely re- 
sembles the famous ontological argument. 
Any man, it tells us, who takes ethics with 
absolute seriousness has presupposed and 
granted the existence of God already in the 
very act of doing so. There is a world of 
difference between saying that a certain 
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form of experience or type of existence 
presupposes a certain conclusion, and 
merely saying that it implies it, a difference 
which many sincerely religious writers in 
this Kantian tradition have often failed to 
notice. 

Until about 1925 or so, and here and 
there even later, arguments of this kind 
appeared in almost every serious philosophi- 
cal work treating of religious belief. Today, 
however, such arguments are rarely to be 
found. If I may use myself as an illustra- 
tion, it occurred to me the other day when 
reflecting about what I should say in this 
article that my own writings contain only 
one reference to the so-called moral argu- 


ment for the existence of God. It was 


politely dismissed in a single paragraph in 
my first book. It seemed to me then that an 
argument of the form, if morality makes 
sense then God must exist, was of very 
little value in a world in which most peo- 


ple are by no means persuaded that moral- 
ity does make sense. The nineteenth cen- 
tury with its strong strain of firm ethical 
conviction might very well seek to bolster 
up an all-pervading lack of certainty about 
theological matters by appealing to what 
seemed to be a world of ethical certainty, 
now, however, I argued, we are in the 
reverse situation. We are much more cer- 
tain, or closer to being certain, about mat- 
ters of theology than about matters of 
ethics, and consequently tempted to bolster 
up our ethical uncertainties by appealing 
to a more stable realm of theological truth. 
On the whole I still think I was right to say 
this at that time, and drew the right con- 
clusions from the observation that ours is 
a world in which thoughtful men are by no 
means convinced of the absolute seriousness 
and importance of their ethical traditions. 
Yet I am more conscious now that some- 
thing urgently needs to be said on the other 
side, and this essay is written with a view 
to atoning for a certain youthful ruthiess- 


ness and failure of perceptiveness which I 
displayed on that occasion. 


Society dependent upon ethical code 


For there is one paradoxical fact which 
we must always acknowledge. However 
relativistic we may be, however great the 
degree of our scepticism about the absolute 
authority of our received ethical codes, we 
cannot but acknowledge that such codes 
must be treated with absolute seriousness 
by the societies which live by them, or the 
social order will more and more tend to 
become a social disorder. The ethical code 
which is not regarded as absolute by the 
peoples whose conduct it binds, ceases to 
be a really ethical code at all and fails to 
function as such. If we eliminate altogether 
the absolute from the ethical, we find our- 
selves left, not with a softened humane 
ethics purged of its absolutism, but with no 
real ethical code at all, with all the personal 
and social consequences which such a state 
of affairs will certainly bring with it. If it 
is the historical, social and psychological 
fact that men find it very difficult to live 
with their ethical codes, it is also the fact 
that they find it quite impossible to live 
without them. Non-absolute ethics is not 
ethics and cannot be expected to function 
as such. On the other hand the absoluteness 
of our ethical codes cannot possibly be based 
on the fact that we agree to treat them as 
though they were absolute. The absolute- 
ness of ethical code involves more than 
ethical conviction. Ethical codes are pre- 
scriptions and though they may enjoy a 
derived absoluteness and authority they can- 
not possibly have this absoluteness intrinsic 
to themselves. An absolute prescription in- 
volves and necessitates some kind of abso- 
lute prescriber, and in the long run convic- 
tion about the absoluteness of the prescrip- 
tion cannot be expected to survive uncer- 
tainty about the existence of the absolute 
prescriber. The roots of ethics run deeper 
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than ethics. Ethics without some kind of 
religion or religious metaphysics can no 
more survive than a tree or plant uprooted 
from the soil. I am not speaking merely of 
survival in the popular social sense, survival 
as a living force in society as a whole, but 
also of survival in the intellectual sense. In 
the long run what the highbrows and in- 
tellectual elites can no longer affirm or 
believe in, the lowbrows will be unable to 
live by. It is a dangerous delusion to sup- 
pose that we can doubt or deny the foun- 
dations of serious and purposive personal 
life and social order as a kind of pleasant 
intellectual pastime in the university forum, 
and yet rely upon these things surviving in 
the marketplaces. The optimism of the 
sceptic and the unbeliever is often based on 
his over-confident belief that what he 
doubts or denies will continue to be believed 
in and affirmed by a vast company of less 
gifted and sophisticated individuals. This is 
what seems to make the world a safe place 
for unbelievers to doubt in. As a confirmed 
sceptic and near atheistic agnostic said to 
me many years ago, “The trouble is that 
now all the world seems to agree with me, 
but of course for all the wrong reasons, 
and with all the worst consequences.” 
Again and again the plaything of the in- 
tellectuals tends to become the substance of 
history, and the intellectuals in my experi- 
ence are among the first to complain. “Men 
having first raised a dust, then complain 
they cannot see.” 


Contemporary Protestant ethics 


We now turn to what I may call the 
contemporary theological version of the 
general slide towards ethical relativism in 
our time. It is perhaps a doctrine which 
runs parallel and approximates towards it 
from the religious side rather than merely 
a theological version of the same doctrine. 
When two doctrines converge asymptoti- 
cally, without ever actually meeting, it is 





perhaps better to avoid any suggestion that 
one is merely another version of the other. 
However, the convergence is a very real 
thing, although it must be generously 
agreed that these two doctrines never 
actually meet. This particular theological 
tendency is especially characteristic of 
those Protestant theologians who are 
usually labelled ‘neo-orthodox’ and who 
are strongly influenced by Biblical studies 
on the one hand and by existentialist philo- 
sophy on the other. The ethical thought of 
such theologians tends to be formulated 
in a mood of strong reaction against the 
kind of moral theology characteristic of the 
Roman Church and to be sustained by a 
belief that traditional Protestant thought on 
ethical subjects has resembled Roman 
Catholic thought more strongly than is 
good for the integrity of Protestantism. In 
effect the traditional forms of Christian 
ethics upheld by Catholic moralists are 
identified with the zeal for the law char- 
acteristic of the Pharisees and orthodox 
Hebrews, the Protestant protest being 
identified with St. Paul’s protest against a 
Hebrew religion of law put forward on 
behalf of the Christian principle of the 
supremacy of grace, mercy and love. It 
can be argued, I think very strongly, that 
this was in effect the original error of Lu- 
ther himself. He identified the cult of good 
works, the good works which the faithful 
perform in consequence of their participa- 
tion in the body and grace of Christ, with 
the works of the Law as conceived by the 
Pharisees, and imagined that he stood in the 
identical Pauline situation, whereas in fact 
there is a vast world of difference between 
participation in Christ and Christ’s works 
of love and the legalistic doctrine of justi- 
fication and salvation by the obedient per- 
formance of the works prescribed by the 
law. However, whether Luther was right 
or wrong in this matter is a merely his- 
torical question which need not concern 
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us here. Our concern is with living con- 
temporary thought. 

The criticism of Roman Catholic moral 
theology usually charges an ethical system 
conceived in the Thomistic tradition with 
repeating the errors of Hebraic legalism. At 
least it must be conceded that this makes a 
refreshing change. The normal charge made 
against Catholic theologians by Protestant 
thinkers is that of adulterating the purity of 
the original Hebrew gospel with too many 
alien accretions derived from Greek phil- 
osophy. Normally the Catholics are ac- 
cused of being too Greek to be Hebrew. 
It makes a nice change when they are 
charged instead with being too Hebrew 
to be Christian. So far as St. Thomas him- 
self is concerned the charge against him 
can hardly be maintained. In the Thomistic 
moral theology the primacy of love is a 
basic principle. The various virtues are 
conceived of and expounded as forms, 
modes, and exemplifications of love, and of 
all the consequences and exemplifications 
of grace love is surely the most profoundly 
characteristic. St. Thomas rises far above 
the level of Immanuel Kant, for he tells us 
that although it is better to do the good 
coldly and without passion or enthusiasm 
than not to do the good at all, yet to do 
right passionately is ethically superior to 
the good deed performed in a mood of dis- 
passionate ethical calculation. This is be- 
cause St. Thomas knows so well that in 
Christian ethics, the true moral imperative 
is not to do but to be; not to perform a 
series of actions having a certain ethical 
quality, but rather to become and to be 
the kind of person who performs them 
spontaneously. Christian ethics from this 
point of view is concerned with being 
rather than doing, and such an ethic can- 
not conceivably be legalistic. Legalism in 
ethics is only possible when thinkers attach 
more importance to doing than to being, 
give greater weight to process than to 


reality. In such a philosophical situation it 
may well be true that our only choice is 
between legalistic ethics on the one hand, 
or no ethics at all on the other. 

But if the criticism of legalism is unfair 
when it is urged against St. Thomas, who 
when properly understood not merely is not 
a legalist but has achieved a point of view 
which makes legalism absolutely impossible, 
the criticism may nevertheless be urged 
against many conventional Thomists, who 
often fall so far below the exalted level of 
their master. In fairness however it must be 
said that works of Catholic moral theology 
are not and are not intended to be treatises 
on philosophical ethics. Rather they are a 
series of handbooks for the clergy; their 
object is to assist pastors to handle wisely 
and well, with a responsible objectivity, as 
well as a sympathetic subjectivity, the 
moral dilemmas of those who seek their 
pastoral assistance. Nevertheless it is true 
that many of these books do seem to have 
an overly legalistic character. It is fortu- 
nate that they have their Catholic as well as 
their Protestant critics. 


Legalism criticized 


The main criticism of legalism in tradi- 
tional Christian ethics seems to me to have 
three fundamental forms. 


(1) The only possible function of a 
moral law is to convince us of sin and of our 
personal need for a saviour and redeemer. 
The trouble is that so often an observable 
formulated moral code turns out to be one 
which can actually be kept, so that it con- 
vinces those who get reasonably near to 
obedience to its rules, or who are reason- 
ably successful in giving their neighbours 
the impression that they are obedient to its 
rules, not of sin but of righteousness. In 
other words legalism inevitably produces 
the pharasaic sins of self-satisfaction and 
hypocricy. What a common experience 
this is. We all of us have an almost instinc- 
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tive distruct of people who talk very much 
about the various virtues and the principles 
of morality. As a friend said to me years 
ago, “Whenever you hear anyone in either 
private conversation or public oratory talk 
about the importance of moral integrity or 
public service, you can be pretty sure that 
he is meditating some dark and dirty deed.” 
And of course it is overwhelmingly true 
that today some doctrine of justification by 
works is accepted by almost all of those 
who are somewhat euphemistically de- 
scribed as men of goodwill, who we gather 
appear to exist and proliferate in quite in- 
credibly large numbers all over the world. 

It is certainly very important that any 
received moral code should be so high and 
lofty as to keep it well ahead of any actual 
moral performance. Neibuhr’s phrase, “the 
impossible possibility,” brings out here an 
essential characteristic of any working con- 
ception of moral law. If our morality is 
sufficiently discerning and exacting it will 
preverit.us from ever entertaining the no- 
tion that we are good men. The essential 
function of the moral law is to convict us 
all of sin and thus put all forms of ethical 
pride and _ self-satisfaction beyond the 
bounds of possibility. Only so can it con- 
tinue to serve as “Our schoolmaster to 
bring us to Christ.” It takes more than a 
code of morality to make men moral, just 
as it takes more than obedience to law to 
redeem and save. Yet to say that the law is 
our schoolmaster to bring us to Christ is 
nevertheless a way of saying that a severe 
and exacting code of morality is a continual 
and continuing necessity in the Christian 
equipment for living. Our moral code is 
among other things a formula for self- 
examination and self-analysis, persistently 
reminding us of our need of the Saviour 
who forgives and redeems, continually in- 
sisting upon that saving sense of sin without 
which we cannot enter into the depth of 
the Christian joy, the joy of standing on 





the edge of the end of the world, in con- 
scious relation to the ultimate, and know- 
ing ourselves even there to be beloved 
lovers; lovers because we are beloved, and 
beloved because we are what we are, be- 
loved even while we remain no more than 
what we are. 

(2) The grace and love of Christ brings 
us personal freedom, for grace indeed is 
that truth in Christ which makes us free, 
in so far as we know it with an adequate 
responsive knowledge. Law on the other 
hand seems to restrict and hamper freedom. 
The language of law might be to some 
extent successful in describing the life of 
the saint but it must be quite useless and 
superfluous if it attempts to prescribe what 
the life of the saint must be. 

(3) There is also the complaint that the 
actual moral code, particularly as enshrined 
in a Classical Biblical document like the ten 
commandments is too negative. It forbids 
polytheism, idolatory, blashphemy, mur- 
der, adultry, theft, dishonesty and envy. 
It prescribes only obedience to the parents, 
more generally the observance of the fam- 
ily virtues, and the keeping of the weekly 
day set aside for worship and rest. Of the 
ten commandments in other words, eight 
are negative. Of course understood and ex- 
panded in a Christian sense the two positive 
commandments are exceedingly important. 
The fourth which commands the observ- 
ance of the Sabbath is really for us an in- 
sistence that religious belief is useless with- 
out religious practice. It commands the 
zealous performance of all those character- 
istic acts, baptism, Holy Communion, 
public worship, interior prayer, character- 
istic of zealous churchmanship, which, 
although it cannot be said that they save 
us, nevertheless so unite us with the Saviour 
that he may save us. The fifth command- 
ment establishes the primacy of the family 
not only as the essential social institution 
but also as the essential school of virtue, 
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which for Christianity means in the last 
resort the school of love. Even Freud could 
say on one occasion that the great function 
of the mother is to teach the child to 
love. It is characteristic of Christianity that 
it tends to describe the whole life of man, 
certainly the essence of his moral and 
spiritual life, in terms of imagery borrowed 
from the life of the family. God is our 
Father, all other human beings are our 
brethren, and so on. Thus all that is 
positively prescribed by the Ten Command- 
ments may be comprehended by the terms 
faithfulness and Jove, both terms having a 
primarily religious rather than a primarily 
human quality because only by preserving 
this primary cosmic and metaphysical 
orientation can they even exceed in pre- 
serving their human quality and their 
universal validity. Let the spirit that an- 
imates the Church and the family animate 
and dominate also the world, and the King- 
dom of God will have come. By contrast 
the more detailed and specific admonitions 
are all of them negative. 

But to criticise the Ten Commandments 
on account of this prevailing negativism 
comes singularly ill from thinkers who 
also feel that any kind of legalism or use 
of the category of law in the moral life 
restricts and hampers the glorious liberty 
of the children of God. Obviously the 
moral law must be couched in primarily 
negative terms if a proper reverence for 
our personal freedom is to be maintained. 
There are certain acts which must be 
avoided by the free man because they are 
incompatible with the love which consti- 
tutes the ground of his freedom. He is 
not free to do what he must not and cannot 
do without violating the integrity of his 
loving, but he is free to decide what he will 
do under God in order to express his 
loving. If the moral law prescribed in great 
detail what we must do, then indeed our 
freedom under God would be hampered, 


but if it more humbly confines itself to spec- 
ifying what we must not do then it leaves 
all decisions as to what we shall do open to 
the creative morality and decision of the 
free man. Of course we may add that if 
Law is to preserve freedom it must not 
only be primarily negative but it must also 
be minimal in extent. It is characteristic of 
puritanism that it cannot resist the tempta- 
tion to add to the Ten Commandments. 
All sorts of additional prohibitions tend 
to be intruded upon the Christian life: 
thou shalt not play cards; thou shalt not 
dance; thou shalt not attend threatres; thou 
shalt not drink alcoholic liquors, and so on. 
We may be very thankful that these 
prohibitions entirely lack any scriptural 
basis. In the New Testament there is only 
one prohibition which might conceivably 
be construed as an addition to the ten 
commandments, constituting a kind of 
eleventh commandment. There is at least 
a very strong case for attributing a formula 
something like “Thou shall not divorce,” 
to our Lord himself; it is certainly the 
only formula of the kind which can be 
traced to Jesus, and it stands out in marked 
isolation from all the rest of his teaching. 
Some people suppose that this isolation 
gives us ground for supposing that it is not 
an original part of the teaching of Jesus 
at all. Others on the contrary interpret the 
stark uniqueness of this commandment, 
when contrasted with all the other teach- 
ings of Jesus, as something which empha- 
sises its tremendous importance. For myself 
I take the second of these two views. It 
seems to me undeniable that Jesus did 
forbid divorce, and that this is the only 
prohibition of this kind which can be found 
in his teaching. However, that is not a 
question into which we need enter here. 


Necessity of negativism 


The main point now is that a moral law 
which reverences and preserves our free- 
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dom must be both negative and minimal 
in content. We neither want nor need 
too much law and the main and proper 
business of law is prohibition rather than 
positive command. The Christian man is 
free in relation to what he may do, the 
many things that he may do, but rightly 
restricted and bound so far as the few 
things that he must not do are concerned. 
He must not perform acts which are in- 
compatible with his human dignity and 
calling, he must on the contrary make the 
responsible choices and decisions which 
that same dignity and calling imposes upon 
him. What are forbidden are the things 
that are incompatible with freedom, what 
are left open and unbound are the many 
things which fall within the proper area 
of that freedom. 

The Christian thinkers must always be 
careful to avoid any danger of anti-nomi- 
anism, hostility to the very idea of law. Of 
course, and this has been true ever since 
St. Paul, he must subordinate the categories 
of law to the categories of grace and 
love, but having done so he must hasten, 
also like St. Paul, and even Luther, to find 
some way of strongly affirming that despite 
its proper subordination to Christ’s love 
law is nevertheless an important and valid 
category. It is when we push the category 
of law to its limits, and the limits are readily 
discoverable and easily discovered, that 
we find ourselves on the frontiers of the 
Kingdom of love. Although it is only a 
subordinate place, law indeed has its place. 
We must not claim more for it than it 
deserves, but at the same time we must 
not seek to cheat it of its just desserts. 
Reverence for Law is not legalism. Legal- 
ism is a forgetting that the absoluteness of 
Law is derivative from and reflective of 
the absoluteness of God. At its worst 
legalism puts Law in God’s place so that 
Law appears as the God of Law, whereas in 
fact law is in truth only the law of God, 


entitled to the respect which is paid to 
everything which is indeed of God, but 
by no means to be mistaken for God him- 
self 

It is also true that any tradition which 
reverences law requires not only a sense of 
moral law but also some living and re- 
sponsible tradition of equity or casuistry 
in terms of which embarrassing situations 
in which laws seem to clash can be compre- 
hended and interpreted. We may recall 
the Kantian dilemma in which the 
philosopher’s mother is very ill and his 
brother has just died. If the mother is told 
of the brother’s death it may impede or 
even prevent her recovery. What does the 
Kantian philosopher reply when the sick 
mother asks where his brother is and why 
he is not with her. Fichte has no doubts 
at all. “Let truth prevail,” he cried in an 
ecstasy of moralistic self-sacrifice, “and 
let my mother die,” failing to notice that 
if there is a categorical imperative which 
bids us all to tell the truth there is also 
another categorical imperative which bids 
us preserve life whenever and wherever 
possible. In fact I venture to think most 
of us would not experience the slightest 
difficulty in solving this particular moral 
dilemma and would not even notice that 
we were employing casuistry in the 
process. Yet casuistry it really is. Casuistry 
must of course be used responsibly and 
ethically, but again and again the casuistical 
task cannot be avoided. Life constantly 
confronts us with situations in which we 
cannot possibly yield obedience to all the 
ethical imperatives at the same time. The 
pacifist issue is one example of this kind of 
dilemma. If it is wrong to fight against 
anybody, it is also wrong not to fight for 
somebody or something. Perhaps the fre- 
quent occurrence of such ethically ambig- 
uous situations is one consequence of being 
fallen creatures in a fallen world. Certainly 
there can in this state be no creative moral- 
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ity without casuistry. Casuistry has a bad 
name because of what so many irresponsible 
men have done with it. Yet casuistry itself 
remains a good and necessary thing. 
Perhaps we might close by commenting 
briefly on the prevalent modern misuse 
of the idea of conscience. C. A. Pierce has 
reminded us in his recent Biblical study, 
Conscience in the New Testament, that the 
function of conscience, as the Bible under- 
stands it, is to keep us from doing wrong. 
We have already seen that the moral law 
is and must be primarily negative, certain 
things are absolutely forbidden but few 
things are positively enjoined, the initiative 
in the moral life always lies with grace and 
love. Law exists to tell us what is wrong 
rather to tell us what is right. Certainly 
law exists to prevent us from doing wrong 


and not to provide us with a number of 
moralistic scruples and alibis for refrain- 
ing from doing what is right, but too often 
modern men have conceived of conscience 
as some kind of inner guiding light which 
tells us not what we ought not to do but 
what we ought to do, usurping the roles 
of love and grace. Of course it is always 
important that a man should act according 
to his conscience—i. e., that he should 
refrain from doing what his conscience 
forbids—but it is even more important that 
he should act in accordance with the 
promptings of love and in accordance with 
the duties and opportunities of that voca- 
tion and calling in life which is his peculiar 
and personal way of serving the dictates of 
love, and which comes to him directly from 
him who is the living Love itself. 





The Form of the Cross in the Life of the Church 


© Thomas J. Talley 


It is a commonplace that the major 
theological preoccupation of our time is 
in the area of the doctrine of the Church. 
The dissolution of cultural insularity by 
the rapid growth of transportation and 
communication, the ubiquity of secularism 
(the bitter fruit of the Edict of Nantes), 
the Marxist handwriting on the walls of 
Rome, the mushroom-headed pillar of fire 
and cloud which beckons all nations to an 
impending judgment, all these and many 
other factors have contributed to a climate 
of ecclesiological concern which is clearly 
irenic rather than polemic, a welcome 
change from the not always entirely re- 
sponsible theological struggles of the six- 
teenth century. It was, however, the agonies 
of this period which provided the matrix 
for our present discussions of the nature 
of the Church, a concern which held a 
relatively slight place in theology before 
the Reformation. The unity of the three 
Divine Persons in the Godhead and the 
unity of the divine and human natures 
in Christ both received careful definition 
in the ecumenical councils, but the exact 
mode of the unity of Christ and his Church 
is without formal definition even today, 
and some Eastern theologians (e.g., Bul- 
gakov) even go so far as to assert that 
formal definition of the Church is impos- 
sible. It is somewhat surprising to find that 


The Rev’d Thomas J. Talley, B.A., S.TB., is 
a graduate of the University of the South, Se- 
wanee, Tenn., and of the General Theological 
Seminary in New York. He is the Rector of 
St. Barnabas Church in Denton, Texas. This paper 
was originally delivered at the first Margaret Hall 
Seminar, held at Margaret Hall School, Versailles, 
Kentucky, in June, 1960. 


there is not, in the patristic presentations 
of the faith (in such large-scale works as, 
e.g., the Mystagogical Catecheses of St. 
Cyril), any systematic doctrine of the 
Church as such. Nor does even the Summa 
Theologica of St. Thomas contain anything 
beyond scattered and incidental references 
to the Church.* Indeed, the first systematic 
treatise of the doctrine of the Church is 
generally reckoned to be the Summa de 
Ecclesia of Juan de Torquemada, written 
in 1489. Yet even here the primary concern 
is the relation of the Pope and the Church, 
rather than Christ and the Church. The 
polemical writings of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, although they are 
fun to read, are hardly even responsible 
as theology. Typical of this period is Bel- 
larmine’s catalogue of the fifteen “Marks 
of the Church” which includes such em- 
barrassments as “temporal prosperity” as 
evidence for the verity of the Roman 
position. And when, in 1870, the Vatican 
Council produced the “First Dogmatic 
Constitution on the Church of Christ,” all 
that came forth was four chapters on the 
papacy, concluding with the chapter on 
infallibility. 


New interest in the Doctrine of the Church 


Modern renewal of interest in ecclesiol- 
ogy may be said to date from the first 
Faith and Order Conference at Lausanne 
in 1927. From that time forward, for fairly 
obvious reasons, the Ecumenical Movement 


*For a telling contrary opinion on this point (as 
on much of this historical survey), see Yves 
Congar, The Mystery of the Church, pp. 97 ff., 
which regrettably was not available to me at the 
time of writing. 
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has been considerably preoccupied with 
the problem, a preoccupation which be- 
came thoroughly manifest at the first 
assembly of the World Council of Churches 
at Amsterdam in 1948, meeting under the 
theme: “Man’s Disorder and God’s Design.” 
The first of the four volumes of prelimi- 
nary studies, The Universal Church in God’s 
Design, devotes the first 75 of its roughly 
200 pages to five statements of the doctrine 
of the Church. Three of these represent 
(though one somewhat timidly) the clas- 
sical Catholic tradition, and are the work 
of Gustav Aulen, Professor George Flor- 
ovsky, and the Most Reverend J. A. F. 
Gregg. The other two essays in definition 
of the Church are the work of Dr. Clarence 
Craig and Dr. Karl Barth. 

Writing of the ecclesiological outlooks 
represented at the Amsterdam Assembly, 
Dr. Leonard Hodgson wrote in the Official 
Assembly Report (Vol. V of the Amster- 
dam Series): 

There are two distinct points of view 
which it is impossible to reconcile. The 
one is that the Church is meant to be 
a body in space and time, continuing 
down history as an earthly body, the 
continuity being that of an actual histori- 
cal society. The opposite view is one 
which maintains that the only continuity 
necessary is not in this sphere of space 
and time at all, but is in the invisible 
sphere of our risen Lord, Jesus Christ, the 
same yesterday, today and forever, who 
embodies himself as and when he will, in 
this or that group of human beings, whom 
he calls and who make the response of 


faith.” 
These two views picked up the labels 
“horizontal” and “vertical” at Amsterdam, 
and it is in terms of this distinction that we 
will be speaking of the doctrine of the 
Church here; the horizontal view being 
the body extended in space and time, and 


*Man’s Disorder and God’s Design, the Amster- 
dam Assembly Series, Vol. V (The Official As- 
sembly Report), p. 60. 


the vertical view that of the relationship 
between Christ and the believer. 


Barthian ecclesiology—the “vertical” view 


The essay of Karl Barth, “The Church 
—the Living Congregation of the Living 
Lord Jesus Christ,” may serve as the 
paradigm of the second view set forward 
by Dr. Hodgson, variously styled the 
Protestant view of the Church, the invisible 
Church, or vertical ecclesiology. 

A few quotations from Barth’s introduc- - 
tion should serve to make his point of 
view rather clear, He says at the outset that 
the title is itself a definition—the Church, 
the Living Congregation of the Living 
Lord Jesus Christ. He says: 

The definition describes the Church as a 
congregation, a subject, which is con- 
fronted by, and controlled by another 
primary subject; Jesus Christ as absolute 
Lord (Creator, Preserver, Owner, Gov- 
ernor); the Church (as “congregation”) 
is only a living Church in so far as it is 
filled with the life of this primary sub- 
ject, and only if its life is based on this 
foundation is it a real Church. 

The congregation is, or exists, where, and 
in so far as it dares to live by the act of 
its living Lord. 

The congregation fails to exist when, and 
in so far as the foundations of its life are 
shaken by its own sins and errors.® 

The first thing which strikes us about 
this Barthian ecclesiology is the witness it 
bears to the unity of Catholic faith, for it 
reveals no mere superficial disagreement 
about the forms of ecclesiastical polity or 
sacramental efficacy, but a fundamental di- 
vergence concerning the nature of existence 
itself. The problem is not so much what 
Barth does with the term “existence,” but 
what he does with the concept which it 
has classically designated. By what term 
does Barth designate that act by which a 
thing is placed outside the state of mere 


*Jbid., Vol. I (The Universal Church in God’s 
Design), p. 67. 
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possibility, that creative utterance of the 
divine will and intellect by which alone 
all that is has its being in act? If the 
classical notion of objective existence has 
been transferred to subjective moral com- 
mitment, what takes the place of objective 
existence? And the incredible answer is, so 
far as I can tell, nothing. It is objectivity 
itself which Barth has taken as the enemy.* 
For Barth, the only existence is the subjec- 
tive personal encounter. Little wonder that 
Barth remains unimpressed by the solid, 
stubborn, earth-stained glory of the historic 
Church, for until one has seen that the 
self-subsistent act of existing is “epipha- 
nized” in cabbages and kings, he must 
continue to take scandal at the honor we 
pay to mitres and monstrances. The sacra- 
ments, for the Protestant, are Man-centered, 
and he dare not take them too seriously. 
For the Protestant to treat the sacraments 
objectively would be idolatry. God, for 
him, is the totally Other. And so it is with 
Karl Barth, who has been quoted by Gus- 
tave Weigel as having declared that the 
analogia entis is the invention of the Anti- 
christ. (An Antichrist, we should note, 
whom the Church calls “the Angelic Doc- 
tor.”) In Barth we see in full array all the 
nominalism, voluntarism, and anti-intellec- 
tualism which has classically characterized 
the vertical ecclesiology of Protestantism. 
It is, indeed, this doctrine (which perhaps 
has never had a more accomplished pro- 
ponent than Barth) which expresses the 
very essence of Protestantism, and for this 
we owe Barth a great debt of gratitude, 
for he has succeeded in delineating the 
real issue for ecclesiology, indeed for all 
theology today. He has led us out of the 
quagmires of sentimentality and imprecision 
to a genuine showdown in the area of 


*To see this same preoccupation with the sub- 
jective in another area, cf. Mascall’s criticism of 
Nygren’s Eros and Agape in The Recovery of 
Unity, pp. 75 ff. 





ontology itself. For Barth, the Church is 
the sum of vertical God-man encounters, 
and there is no mention of a horizontal, 
that is, historical Christ-Church relationship, 
nor even anything at all clear of a horizontal 
Church-Christian relationship. As Yves Con- 
gar describes it: 
Vertical ecclesiology, implying acts of 
God wholly gratuitous and therefore free, 
unpredictable and discontinuous, might 
be described from the human standpoint 
as the dots in a sort of stipple engraving. 
This is in fact the clear implication of 
Barthian theology. Barth has said often 
enough that God’s action in our regard 
strikes vertically, it touches our world 
without entering it, rather as a tangent 
touches a circle at a point which has no 
extension; it arrives unceasingly yet un- 
predictably, having the character of a 
kind of moment of divine activity.® 


If such a theology has a highly pre-Christ- 
ian ring to it, Pere Congar reminds us of 
Calvin’s insistence that the sacraments of 
the Old Covenant, such as circumcision and 
the brazen serpent, were identical in nature 
with the sacraments of the New Covenant. 
Both point to Christ. Thus the Church 
today, for the Protestant, is primarily if 
not exclusively an instrument of witness 
to a momentary Christ-event of no dimen- 
sion, sandwiched between two slices of 
history as alike as two slices of bread, and 
whether one stands within the top slice or 
the bottom is of no real importance—they’re 
both just plain bread. Gone is any sig- 
nificant distinction between the manna 
which our fathers ate in the wilderness and 
that living bread, the very taste of which 
is eternal life. 


The “horizontal” view 


Canon Hodgson says that it is impossible 
to reconcile this ecclesiology with the 
“horizontal” view of the Church. However, 


*Congar, Christ, Our Lady, and the Church, 
p- 10. 
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we shall now attempt to show the place of 
both the horizontal and the vertical the- 
ories in the Catholic doctrine of the Church. 


Having raised the very fundamental 
questions we have in our consideration of 
Barth as the paradigm of Protestantism, 
our discussion of Catholic ecclesiology 
would, I suppose, have to begin with some 
metaphysical principles and then proceed 
through an exposition of the doctrines of 
the Trinity, Creation and Fall, the Cov- 
enant, the history of Israel, and the In- 
carnation and Atonement before we would 
have before us the theological ingredients 
for even a superficial treatment of the 
doctrine of the Church. However, I am 
sure that any such course would prove 
insuperably tedious. Presuming, therefore, 
some agreement on the philosophical 
foundations of Catholic theology, let us 
examine the two most common images of 
the Church—the Body of Christ and the 
Bride of Christ—as expressive of the hor- 
izontal-vertical distinction in the classical 
ecclesiological tradition. 


First, there is a certain sense—the broad- 
est possible sense, I suspect—in which the 
Church can be described as the whole 
concert of creation’s adoration of the 
Father according to that economy, that 
order, that Logos, that Verbum Dei, Who 
is God’s eternal utterance of God, and by 
Whom all things were made; by Whom 
and with Whom, in unity of Love, which 
is the Holy Ghost, the created Jaos through 
the tending hands of its priest and pastor, 
Adam, the minister of the Word of God, 
gives all honor and glory to the Father Al- 
mighty throughout all ages of ages; thus 
bearing witness to the transcendent splendor 
and majesty of the One and Only Godhead, 
not by the word of prophecy nor any cult 
but by the simple exercise of the mystery 
of being, each according to his liturgy; for 
this creation, this existence-in-order, this 


kosmos, is itself the kerygma, the proc- 
lamation of the Word of God. 

But Adam refused his liturgy, and because 
of this defection of creation’s hierarch— 
like priest, like people—the whole creation 
groaneth and travaileth together until now; 
and still, though wounded, the world exists; 
still the liturgy of creation continues as 
morning by morning, from his altar on 
high, God proclaims the Good News, 
“Fiat lux,” and every stone and star re- 
spond, proclaiming their Creator’s Name: 
“T AM.” 

Such an outlook toward the relation of 
the Creator and his creatures reveals the 
immanence of God by his operations, and 
provides the natural foundation for the 
theological notions of the Church as the 
New Creation and as the Body of Christ, 
and is the first image of the Church which 
we must consider. 

But this horizontal ecclesiology, this 
spatial-temporal extension of the Incarna- 
tion, at its extreme is constantly in danger 
of being pushed to mean that the present 
world has, through the Incarnation, become 
so univocally the locus of the divine that 
the old creation has been entirely subsumed 
in the New. The danger here is of an 
extreme realism which will suppose that 
the taking up of human nature by God 
in Christ means that all men are automat- 
ically saved, and that because the Church 
is the extension of the Incarnation an in- 
carnational theology today will involve 
meeting and leaving people where they are, 
in whatever Kiwanis Club or brothel we 
may find them, an extreme realism which 
loses the delicate distinction between the 
Church as an organism and as an institu- 
tion. Once the City of God is one with 
Rome (be it old Rome or new), the dis- 
tinction between the sacramental and 
liturgical office of the Bishop and his jurid- 
ical office as President of the ecclesiastical 
corporation become confused. It is very 
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well for us to argue with our Protestant 
brethren that episcopacy is for us a sacra- 
mental concern rather than a question of 
mere church government, but the history 
of the Catholic Church is not particularly 
reassuring to a Protestant in this respect. 
And even in the second decade of the 
fourth century upon what was called the 
“Conversion of Constantine,” as the money 
changers were driven, not from the temple, 
but from the basilica to make room for 
the new altars in what was also paradox- 
ically called the “Peace of the Church,” 
there must have been many a puzzled 
Christian bearing upon his back the scars 
of the scourges, the marks of the Lord 
Jesus, who would smile and frown all at 
once in a contradictory sort of way as he 
remembered the words of his Lord: “In 
this world ye shall have tribulation, but 
be of good cheer; I have overcome the 
World.” 


The Old Testament view 


Which is to say that there must be more 
involved than just the horizontal and visible 
element in the life of the Catholic Church. 
The horizontal outlook alone, our concern 
for the historical extension of the Incarna- 
tion, knows of itself no distinction between 
the Church and the world. Because the 
visibility of the Church is rooted in the 
doctrine of creation, and because creation 
qua creation knows no sin, we are likely 
to have a vision of the Church as a new 
creation which has failed, and failed miser- 
‘ably, to keep itself unspotted from the 
world. But the locus of the Fall is not the 
objective existence of creation. The locus 
of the Fall is first in the freedom of Adam, 
and the travail of nature is Adam’s handi- 
work. What’s wrong with the world is sin, 
and sin is the specifically vertical disrup- 
tion of creation’s relationship with its 
Creator. The existence which is conferred 
by God and exercised by the world is 


now, in fact, a one-way love affair which 
is not requited, i.e., not volitionally re- 
turned. It is only through man that the 
world can be given to God. The real point 
of disruption then, is not existence, but 
man’s will. It is here that the change must 
take place. The heart of man must turn 
from the foolishness of sin to the righteous- 
ness of God, 


Thus God shows himself to Moses, and 
the law is given to Israel. The Israel of God 
is precisely that congregation which is 
under the law, which “dares to live” ac- 
cording to the will of its Creator. The 
Church of the Old Testament, called the 
Qahal, or in the LXX ecclesia, is precisely 
that congregation described by Barth. Here 
the relationship is vertical indeed, but it 
is not a relationship between God and the 
Kingdom of Israel, but between God and 
them that hear his voice. What is vertical 
here is not a Church or a Kingdom—these 
are both horizontal. So the history of 
Israel is a continuing tension between the 
prophets and the sacral community cen- 
tered at the Temple, a horizontal Church, 
for there is no vocation to a hereditary 
priesthood; a horizontal Church which was 
always a function of the Kingdom. And in 
spite of this, Israel is yet a nation with a 
conscience—so that through generation after 
generation, through real historical molding 
against that evil which is now a crack 
in contingent existence itself, the conform- 
ity of Israel to the will of God grows, 
until, in the fullness of time, there comes 
one in whom there is a full surrender to the 
will of God, the ultimate vertical relation- 
ship, and the will of God and of his 
creation interpenetrate in a new fiat, a fiat 
now not from the Creator but from the 
creation, a fiat not of command, but of 
obedience. “Let it be done unto me accord- 
ing to thy Word.” And upon this the 
Word was made flesh. 
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In this vertical relation we are concerned 
precisely with our personal responsibility 
to the righteousness of God. We are con- 
cerned, that is, with the whole place of 
morality in religion, the conscious and 
volitional surrender of man to the will of 
God. We are concerned with the Church 
as the New Israel and as the Bride of 
Christ, the second image of the Church. 
And from this standpoint, we may be able 
to make some rapport with Barth’s con- 
tention that “the congregation fails to 
exist when, and in so far as the foundations 
of its life are shaken by its own sins and 
errors.” 


The Church belongs to the Saints 


Indeed, it was not a Protestant, but a 
Catholic, George Bernanos, who wrote in 
a little book called Sanctity Will Out, “our 
Church is the Church of the Saints.” And 
the most horizontal of Christians must 
agree that this is so. In spite of the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites, in spite of the 
World Council of Churches, in spite of 
281 and the Holy Office and the Vestry 
and the Department of Christian Social 
Relations, the Church belongs to the Saints, 
and the rest of us just work here as 
housekeepers for them. 

Thus the vertical dimension of the 
Church’s life refers not to any contingency 
of the creation’s obedience, or the congrega- 
tion’s obedience, a contingency which is 
likely to switch at any moment, thus de- 
stroying the Church, The real vertical 
element in the Church’s life is the Church 
triumphant, whose obedience is not con- 
tingent but free. 

Dr. Mascall in The Recovery of Unity, 
states: , 
I shall start from the fact, frequently for- 
gotten but obvious enough when it is 
pointed out, that the part of the Church 
which is militant here on earth is only the 


fringe or the outpost of the whole Catho- 
lic Church of Christ. To put the same 


point in another way, the Catholic Church, 
of which the local church is the manisfes- 
tation, is not just the Church militant but 
the whole Church on earth and beyond 
the grave, militant, expectant, and tri- 
umphant. . . . Although the Church has 
an earthly part which we call the Church 
militant, it is not just an earthly reality, 
and the Church militant at any particular 
epoch is only a minute fraction of the 
Church Catholic.® 


Again, the first paragraph of the Arch- 
bishop of Armagh’s definition of the 
Church, from the preliminary study for the 
first assembly of the World Council, reads: 


The Church is the extension in time and 
space of the Incarnate Word of God, 
crucified, ascended, glorified, operating 
among men through the indwelling in 
them of His Holy Spirit, Who mediates 
to it His Victorious Life. Thus, although 
the Church is visible and tangible, it is a 
supernatural corporation. Its life is on 
earth, but its citizenship is in Heaven. Its 
habitat is this globe and the affairs of men 
are its concern, but the dwelling place of 
its spirit is the eternal world. It has here 
no continuing city, it seeks a city which 
lies beyond.’ 


Catholic ecclesiology—both 
and “vertical” 


“horizontal” 


Obviously, the Church is both: horizontal 
and vertical, and this statement is no shal- 
low inclusiveness. As the Lamb of God is 
slain from the foundations of the world, so 
the Church is always cruciform. We may, 
and perhaps should, wince at the phrase 
“creative tension” so popular as an intel- 
lectual dodge a few years ago, but no one 
who has ever looked upon a crucifix and 
risen from his knees to take up his own 
cross can expect to be preserved inviolate 
from such tensions, nor should he expect 


*Mascall, The Recovery of Unity, p. 98. 
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to find these tensions other than creative. 
Indeed, the tension between the horizontal 
and vertical dimensions of the life of the 
Church has its analogues in every area of 
our living, knowing, and loving. It is the 
tension between objective reality, the da- 
tum independent of my subjective disposi- 
tion, and subjective reality, the volitional 
engagement of the object which is the 
consummation of the union initiated by 
the intellect. 

Thus, when Canon Hodgson suggests 
that a resolution of the vertical and hori- 
zontal views of the Church is impossible, 
one might wonder whether the spectre of 
the Cartesian faux pas was not lurking in 
the corridors at Amsterdam. To be sure, 
the resolution will not be easy, but we shall 
have made a beginning, at least, if we 


Catholics can realize with full seriousness 
the extent to which we depend upon the 
prophetic function to protect the Church 
from absorption in the secular morass, and 
if Protestants can realize with equal serious- 
ness that an invisible Church has no right 
to a visible Bible. Then we may be able 
to see that the horizontal life of the 
Church, rooted in existence and function- 
ing sacramentally, and the vertical life of 
the Church, rooted in the hearts of his 
faithful people and functioning prophet- 
ically, are destined to unity in him whose 
Body and Bride we are. From here to that 
consummation stretches the way of the 
Cross, which charity, courage, and intel- 
lectual integrity (including, please God, a 
little concern for ontological fundamentals) 
may yet reveal as the way of life and peace. 


The cover design for the AMERICAN 
CHURCH QUARTERLY was executed 
by a devoted layman of the Church, Mr. 
E. Gordon Davis, a communicant of St. 
Paul’s Church, Riverside, Conn. It was 
inspired by the basic aim of the Quarterly 
as expressed in the Collect for St. Mark’s 
Day, “. . . that we may be established in 
the truth of thy holy Gospel.” Our Lord 
refers to the truth as the rock upon which 
he will build his Church; St. Paul refers 
to our Lord as the rock, “. . . that rock 
was Christ” (1 Corinthians 10:14) and St. 
John refers to the Lord’s revelation of 
truth as light, “. . . in him was the life and 
the life was the light of men.” (John 1:4) 













Voluntary Poverty 


¢ Robert F. Capon 


Blessed are the poor in spirit for theirs is the kingdom of Heaven. 


St. Matthew 


To be in both worlds full is more than God was, who was hungry here. 


George Herbert 


Man wants to sit down at this world; God bids him sell it and buy 


a better. 






Richness, not poverty, natural to God 


Let us begin by insisting that however 
firmly commanded by God, however need- 
ful to us in our present condition, poverty 
in itself is no part of God’s ultimate will for 
man. God himself is rich, and wills to give 
us richly all things to enjoy. True, for our 
sakes he became poor; but he who became 
poor was the bountiful unchangeable God 
himself, and under the tarnish of our pover- 
ty the pure metal of his wealth was ill-con- 
cealed. For he who came down was the 
Word by whom the Father brings forth and 
upholds all things. The fruitfulness of the 
earth, the prodigious life of the sea, all 
great worlds and ali hidden ones stream 
forth from his Divine Obedience as from 
an inexhaustible richness. And even in the 
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is a graduate of Columbia University and of 
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cer, Jr. Memorial School of Theology in Garden 
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Camp De Wolfe, Wading River, Long Island, in 
the summer of 1956. 
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George Herbert 
They cannot be Happy, because they will not be poor. 


Eric Gill 





poverty of his Incarnation the richness was 
always threatening to break through. One 
hundred and fifty gallons of the best wine 
anyone ever tasted, for a party already well 
on its way; twelve baskets full of fragments 
—monumental leftovers appropriate to a 
monumental lunch; the Transfiguration, 
when the poorness even of sinless flesh was 
swallowed up in the boundless richness of 
his Godhead; and infinitely more—his own 
fulness in the Sacrament, and the crowds 
and the songs, and the wine drunk new in 
the kingdom, and the streets of gold, and 
the crystal sea, the twelve pearls, and the 
jewelled walls, the hidden manna, and the 
water of life—a whole torrent of goodness, 
grace and beauty, poured upon man with 
a wrist that never grows weary. Such a God 
may indeed will poverty, but only to avert 
a worse poverty, and to bestow a richness 
yet undreamt. If it is his work, it is his 
opus alienum, not his opus proprium. Here 
among our estranged faces, hunger and 
bloody sweat; but at home, Glory and glad- 
ness. 

For life is about Life. We do not believe 
in a thrifty God, nor praise him because he 
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runs an economical world. One honest look 
at his creation will drive the word frugality 
out of the discussion. As a matter of fact he 
is a Sport, a Heavy Spender. He whose 
beauty is past change has set before our 
eyes, our hands, our noses, and our minds 
a world full of strange reflections of his 
native largesse. The cycle of birth and 
death if seriously contemplated by a thrifty 
man will drive him out of his mind. That 
fall should follow spring—that spring itself 
should be wanton, and summer, given half 
a chance, so senselessly luxuriant—all this 
is waste, unless you understand him who 
willed out of sheer delight. He is a Hedon- 
ist, and a rich one at that, and full of Mirth 
besides. The whole creation is one huge 
divine joke; permanence veiled in change, 
and all solid gold clear through. The only 
final resting place in the universal dance 
around the Movens non motum is he who 
is past change; but just so we do not stop 
short of him the changes of the Dance 
are a delight in themselves. Only the in- 
gratitude of trying to stop the Dance is 
forbidden; the enjoyment of it is a divine 
command. 

“Well!” you say, “If this is how his 
treatment of poverty begins, where may we 
not hope it will end? If his opening reimarks 
sound like a cross between millenialism and 
the N. A. M.’s prospect for 1970, shall not 
his conclusion be rather glorious?” 

Perhaps. That all depends. The reason for 
beginning where we have is in any case a 
very simple one. It is an attempt to remind 
us all at the outset that, say what we will 
about poverty, we must not let it lead us 
into holding up a god who is an ogre. It is 
so easy for us, in talking about the blood 
and sweat and death into which Christ has 
invited us, to conclude that somehow these 
things are pleasing to the Father in them- 
selves. Self denial, and that dying which is 
our entrance into life, can easily become 
goods as such in the hands of careless writ- 


ers, and before you know it you have left 
Christianity for Stoicism or Hinduism. (As 
a matter of fact it is probably safe that we 
shall, in discussing this subject, be continu- 
ally on the edge of two errors. On its posi- 
tive side Christianity is often reduced to 
Judaism and on its negative side, to Stoicism. 
In reality of course it is itself, infinitely 
beyond even its nearest facsimile.) But at 
any rate, all present darkness given full 
weight, this world is still recognizably 
man’s first home, and from it he was meant 
to learn the Architect’s abiding intentions. 
They turn out, upon examination, to be 
good—laughingly, overflowingly good. And 
for that we must praise him, if not by our 
lives, then at least by not allowing the via 
dolorosa on which we walk to change our 
conception of him to whom we go. It would 
be one more outcropping of the ingratitude 
which is the bane of our life. 


The Fall and poverty 


And the ingratitude brings us to our sub- 
ject head-on. For if this world is our first 
home, it is a home to which we no longer 
have the key. If it is our Father’s house, we 
have neither the taste nor the manners of 
true sons. “O thou Adam what hast thou 
done? for though it was thou that sinned, 
thou art not fallen alone, but all we that 
come of thee. For what profit is it unto us 
if there be promised to us an immortal time, 
whereas we have done the works that bring 
death? . . . And that there are laid up for 
us dwellings of health and safety, whereas 
we have lived wickedly? . . . And that 
there should be showed a paradise, whose 
fruit endureth forever, wherein is security 
and medicine, since we shall not enter into 
it? For we have walked in unpleasant 
places.” (2 Esdr. 7:48ff). 

Enter here therefore the Fall of Man. 
Enter Sin, Disease, and Death. And enter 
that Poverty which, in the consequent will 
of God, is the means of our restoration. 











There are, to be sure, many ways to ap- 
proach the subject of the Fall and its conse- 
quences, and no doubt a straight dogmatic 
treatment would be the clearest. But for 
our purposes here, I should like to consider 
it in the light of the remarks about creation 
which have already been made, and there- 
fore to describe the fall of man as his first 
attempt to abuse God’s gift of a changing 
world. Needless to say, this is only a facet 
of the whole truth, but it is a facet which 
will reflect light on our subject. 

Think about it. God, who alone is pure 
act, (and consequently, perfect fullness and 
repose) brought into being a created order 
which was radically passive (and which 
consequently had both its beginning and its 
end outside itself). It was made to tend 
toward him with ceaseless passion, and to 
find its highest good in doing so. Man, as 
lord of this world, was to be the crown 
upon its beauty, the priest through whom 
it sang the Father’s praises. The cycles of 
birth and death, the ceaseless rhythms of 
nature, were in man to be lifted to the level 
of rationality and love, the dumb obediences 
of the lower orders were, in him, to be 
freely willed as the graceful and courtly 
measures of the Universal Dance. The other 
creatures must stand forever at their ap- 
pointed places on the ladder of creation, 
knowing only the rung upon which they 
stand; man alone could see the whole, and, 
by it, ascend to the Father of Lights. 

The Fall was his willful refusal to do 
this. Adam stopped the Dance. He made a 
halt on the ladder instead of at the top. He 
despised the richness and repose of the Pure 
Act to whom all creation was tending, and 
sought instead to find that richness in the 
creation. It was a tree to be desired to make 
men wise! They would be as gods! He 
sought to fulfill divine desires in a changing 
world. He sought actuality from what was 
only potential, Repose, from the Dance 
that is only the prelude to repose. And the 
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result, beyond imagining to him in the 
midst of the primeval goodness, is all too 
plain to us who come of him. He not only 
failed to find the highest good (that never 
did reside in the created order): he for- 
ever perverted man’s attitude toward the 
transitory goodness that was there. You 
cannot treat change as if it were permanence 
and hope to bring it off. Apply a stain to a 
living tissue to give it an abiding shape, and 
you no longer have a living tissue to look 
at. Seek to enjoy any one partner beyond 
the ordained measures of the Dance, and 
you lose the joy of the dance; not to 
mention the fact that, late or soon, you 
will also fall under the feet of the heavier 
partners and be crushed. For the dance goes 
on even though Adam stops. Earth and air 
and fire and water, birth and death, keep 
their rhythms. And Adam was the first to 
learn the universal lesson of a fallen world 
—that these lower brethren in the Dance 
obey God even when man does not. 


“in faith to Him, their fickleness to me; 
their traitorous trueness and their loyal 
deceit” 


—he forgot that it was only the Divine 
ordinances of the Dance that kept him 
from being trampled, e. g., by that Death 
which like a monstrous partner stepped with 
him in his very body, or by the bacterial and 
viral processes which were aways at his side. 
Catholic theology, interestingly, does not 
usually say that God sent Death upon man 
as a punishment for sin. Rather it prefers 
to say that God caused man’s natural mor- 
tality to return upon him by withdrawing 
the superadded gift of grace which adorned 
the period of his full obedience to the 
commands of God. It is nothing more or 
less than the old truth that if you will not 
serve a higher law you must serve a lower. 
Step with the changes or be ground under 
foot. Dance or Die. 
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And of course, Adam died. And so do 
we. But (and this is the really complicating 
factor) we do not die right away—the 
devil’s promises always having a kind of 
truth about them. We live instead for a 
while; we remain among the dancers though 
we have refused to dance, and the result is 
the anguish of a life lived in a fallen world. 
Observe what is involved. First, having 
sought repose in the creature rather than 
the creator, having substituted means for 
ends, having sought final richness from 
what could only yield transitory richness, 
even that transitory richness becomes un- 
certain of acquisition. Sin having once en- 
tered the world, competition, enmity and 
selfishness enter with it. As long as two 
men want to enjoy the same view of the 
sunset in transit, that is, as a mere incident 
on their respective ways to beatific vision, 
its richness is available to both of them. 
The best things in life are indeed free. But, 
as soon-as One man wants to own the view 
—as soon as he buys the hilltop and builds 
a fence around it to keep others out, the 
others can no longer have their good. But 
that is not all that happens. There is a 
second level of corruption at which even 
the man who is now the sole and exclusive 
owner of the sunset is defrauded. For he 
has tried to stop the ordained changes of 
the Dance and they will not stop. Good 
sunsets do not come often, or stay long, 
and there is no telling how many he may 
miss while he is busy repairing the fences 
which guarantee his exclusive right to enjoy 
them. And it is still worse if he succeeds 
in being deliberate about soaking up all of 
the view that he can. By and by, he will be 
bored, even with the richest and most 
genuine pleasures of this world. We under- 
estimate our capacity. Our souls are restless 
till they rest in God, and the harder we 
lean upon any creature the more violently 
it will betray us. These things were not 


made to fill us, and it is misery, late or soon, 
if we hope for fullness from them. 

And finally there is the most bitter cor- 
ruption of all, namely the pursuit of what 
is not even transitory richness, but per- 
version, and phantom wealth. Sunsets, wine, 
human bodies—these are at least real. A 
sensuality based upon them will be frus- 
trating soon enough, but the pursuit of 
ownership, e. g., as if it were a useable 
good, or the concentration upon sexual 
fetiches instead of bodies, and so on through 
the long and doleful list of the usual fea- 
tures of the press, and life—all this is pure 
madness, doomed to an even earlier and 
more crushing desolation. 

What it all means is simply this: we 
have tried to be rich in the wrong place 
and the wrong way, and we inevitably 
pay for it by becoming poor. From one 
end to another our life is a continuous 
retreat before the pale and drawn face of 
that inexorable poverty which man freely 
brought upon himself. We would not seek 
our final good, so we cannot have our 
transitory good. From childhood battles 
over personal ownership to youth’s clamor 
for sensual goods, real and artificial, to a 
whole adult life lived under an extreme 
fear that we might lose money, loved ones, 
health or life, down to the absolute cer- 
tainty that we must lose all at our death, 
we are caught in the dilemma which we 
ourselves have created. Made by God for 
richness and loyalty, we will by nature 
always seek wealth and fear loss; but 
perverted by our fall so that we will not 
seek it in God, we seek it here under con- 
ditions which make certain only one thing: 
our eventual and total impoverishment. 

“Wretched man that I am, who shall 
deliver me from the body of this death.” 
We are under a curse, which, because we 
have invited it, we cannot remove. And it is 
to the lifting of that curse that we must 
now give our attention, 








Il 


“Who shall deliver me from the body of 
this death,” asks St. Paul, and answers in 
the next breath: “Thanks be to God, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord.” He who 
lifted the curse was none other than the 
Almighty Word himself, God the Son, 
the Second Person of the Blessed Trinity. 
As by his obedience to the Father all things 
were made, so through that same obedience 
all things are restored. In him our poverty 
is turned to wealth once again, and death 
is swallowed up in victory. But we must not 
get ahead of our story. Before we consider 
the great mystery of our redemption, we 
will perhaps do well to observe how Christ 
did not restore life and wealth to man. Her- 
esies are part-truths or contradictions of 
truths and sometimes it is svund procedure 
to arrive at a statement of te whole truth 
by first stating clearly what we must ot 
say. The heresies came into being as a result 
of attempts to make the mystery too 
plausible, too pat; to become aware of them 
is often to begin to appreciate the myste- 
riousness of mystery. 


W hat Christ did not restore 


Consider then. First—Christ did not re- 
store wealth to man in any merely temporal 
sense. There are, to be sure, one or two 
texts in the Bible which seem to posit a 
heaven on this earth, and there will always 
be sects, like Jehovah’s Witnesses, to capi- 
talize on them. The general tradition of 
catholic exegesis however has been to take 
these few places allegorically and to read 
at face value the many texts which prom- 
ise heaven in heaven. But the questionable 
exegesis of a few passages is not the whole 
extent of this particular error. In various 
forms it lies behind a great deal of popular 
religion, in which the doctrine of “be good 
and you'll be happy” is quite frankly pre- 
sented under a more or less thin veneer of 
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Christianity. The veneer is at its thinnest 
(indeed it is actually non-existent) in Chris- 
tian Science, and it is only slightly thicker 
in Unity, Norman Vincent Peal, etc. The 
total effect of such religion in the long run 
is to teach men to hope for a restoration 
of wealth (or health or what have you) 
here and now. Its deadly character was 
stigmatized ages ago by St. Paul: “If in this 
life only we have hope in Christ, we are of 
all men most miserable.” However Christ 
restored our wealth, it was not merely tem- 
porally. 

Nor did he, secondly, restore it im- 
morally, without regard to the demands 
made by the freedom of man and the holi- 
ness of God. In the popular mind the most 
usual expectation is just this kind of im- 
moral restoration: Why doesn’t God stop 
war? Why doesn’t he, like a divine Robin 
Hood, rob the rich without consent, fill 
the poor without asking, and by thus 
taking away everybody’s freedom, solve 
everybody’s problems? The answer, of 
course, is that he simply didn’t do it that 
way. One of the bitter facts of Christian 
experience is that he has left us our free- 
dom, and will not remove evil by force. 
If we ever do become him, it will be 
because we responded to wooing, not be- 
cause we knuckled under to constraint. 
There will come a day, to be sure, when 
he will apply constraint to those who 
refused to be wooed. But that day has not 
yet come and in the meantime, he respects 
man’s freedom. But there is a more funda- 
mental reason why Christ does not restore 
our wealth “immorally”—a reason founded 
upon the Holiness of God. For Christ to 
give all back to us purely and simply—to 
iron things out here and now without fur- 
ther ado— would be to ignore the fact that 
we are guilty before God. And guilty, not 
of a few forgiveable missteps—a handful 
of unfortunate vices—but of Sin, which by 
definition is always infinite, being an of- 
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fence against an infinite person. God is 
Holy, and man has committed an immeas- 
urable outrage against him. A great gulf 
has been fixed between, and until something 
has been done to bridge that, all the tidying 
up in the world will be useless. What good 
would it do to feed the prodigal in the far 
country—to stuff him full if you will—if 
you cannot close the breach which sepa- 
rates him from his father. The restoration 
to God must always be the first restora- 
tion; wealth comes after that. In an im- 
moral universe it might be otherwise, but 
not in this one. 

But there is still another error, a third 
way in which Christ did not restore all 
things. And if the previous error dwelt 
upon the fatted calf at the expense of the 
Father, this one does the opposite. It does 
not forget morality. As a matter of fact 
morality is all it considers—dry, legalistic 
morality. Just so long as man can be for- 
given through Christ, that is all that mat- 
ters; the devil take the rest. If the previous 
view was restoration without forgiveness, 
this is forgiveness without restoration. It is 
the worst and most barren wilderness in 
classical protestant legalism. It is justifica- 
tion before God on the basis of imputed 
righteousness only, with little or no regard 
for sanctification, of the basis of actualized 
righteousness. Stated thus it is probably a 
parody, so extreme that no one has held it. 
But in its less consistent forms it has walked 
hand in hand with protestantism through 
400 years of history. It is most clearly seen 
in the puritan hostility to art and to beauty. 
Behind it lies the thought that if this world 
has snared us, then let it be cursed and left. 
It is an unthankful willingness to see all the 
beauties of earth and man go down the 
drain without a care; a delight, almost, in 
ugliness, just so it can be made to prove 
a point about morality. And it is only a 
parody of true asceticism as Catholics have 
known it. We fast from the delights of 


sense, from the beauties of earth, not so 
we can get beyond them into some merely 
mental realm of pure thought, but so we 
may some day be accounted worthy of the 
really heady pleasures and beauties of the 
risen body. “Lo, I make all things new,” 
he says, “Terra, pontus, astra, aether, quo 
lavantur flumine.” 


Christ’s redemption and restoration 


And having thus said something about 
how he did not restcre wealth to man, we 
must now look at how he did. First not 
temporally, but supernaturally. Second not 
immorally, but morally, and third, not 
merely legally but really. First, we are 
promised a new humanity—like his own 
glorious body because we shall see him as 
he is. New Heavens and a New Earth, a 
world without darkness, of which the Lamb 
is the light, where they neither marry nor 
are given in marriage—all strange hints that 
the restored order, however recognizably 
it may be like this one, will be even more 
recognizably other than it. Second, Christ 
restored without violating man’s freedom 
or diminishing God’s Holiness. Peter, Pilate, 
Caiaphas and Judas were all free; there are 
no lay figures in the drama of redemption. 
Nor were the demands made by God’s 
Holiness altered at all. The Law stands, and 
the price of sin was not lowered but paid 
in full. And third, Christ’s restoration is 
more than legal. He will not rest until we 
have been conformed in fact to his risen 
humanity, until our bodies and our earth 
have been lifted to the very peak of beauty. 

But there is a fourth characteristic of 
Christ’s work which is, for our purposes 
here, the most important of all. He restored 
by means of an absolute contradiction. He 
cured our disease by dying of it, lifted us 
to life again by a Cross, and gave us back 
all wealth by means of poverty. The central 
fact in any consideration of Christian Ascet- 
icism must always be the paradox of the 









Cross, and it must always be presented as 
a paradox. To be sure, there are some 
plausible reasons which may be adduced 
to show it was fitting that the Atone- 
ment should be accomplished by reverse 
action—man’s free-will is preserved; it is 
natural to be immunized against a sickness 
by the sickness; it is just that in being made 
whole we should suffer, since we deserve 
far worse, etc., etc.—but in the long run, 
our only refuge is mystery. He chose the 
Cross for his own inscrutable good reasons. 
He, the Pure Act, underwent a Passion for 
us. He emptied himself, and for our sakes 
became poor. All that can be said about 
such a mystery will inevitably fall short, 
but at least this much is fundamental. It 
is the obedience of the Son to the Father 
that is the source of all creation. That 
obedience, within the Trinity, or at the 
creation, was all Glory and gladness. When 
it came down into a fallen and rebellious 
world, it was Passion and death. But it was 
the same obedience. We make a great mis- 
take when we talk as if man’s sin necessi- 
tated a kind of back-tracking in God. God 
never missed a stitch. The Son who in 
obedience to the Father had made man, 
given him his freedom, and inspired him 
with graces to use it to perfection, went 
on doing just that after man fell. The 
Word—the Almighty Orderer of all things 
—seeing the freely introduced disorder of 
Sin in man, himself came down and in his 
Passion set it right again. And that means 
this: that the only real action this world 
has ever seen since the fall of man is the 
Passion of Christ. Pure Act in this kind of 
a world is, for reasons known only to his 
unfathomable wisdom, suffering and death. 
Poverty is the fallen counterpart of the 
eternal wealth; agony here, the same thing 
as joy there; death on the Cross the abso- 
lute equivalent of the boundless life of 
God. All because the one and the same 
Actor is fulfilling the one and the same 
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purpose in both places. “I come to do the 
Father’s will—I do always the things that 
please him.” Therefore if there is any life 
for us it is coterminous with, and hidden 
in, his Death. If there is any action for us, 
it is in his Passion, and if there is any 
wealth it will be had in and through his 
poverty. And none of these in merely 
figurative senses, but in hard, unequivocal 
fact. We will only live as we really die, 
one way or another, in him. We will only 
come to the fruition of selfhood, as we 
achieve union with his Passion, and we 
will only be made richer as we enter, in 
some real way, into his Poverty. Turn this 
into a philosophical theory of renuncia- 
tion—make some natural mystique of pov- 
erty out of it—and you turn it into madness. 
For death is wrong and suffering is hor- 
rible and poverty is crushing. They are 
in themselves the most wretched things in 
the world, and any religious system based 
on giving some value to them, as such, is 
simply and literally dreadful. Christians are 
invited into them only because Christ’s 
obedience to the Father meant suffering 
in this world, and because our poverties 
can now, by his Grace through faith with 
him who is the Author of it. It is the 
reduction of man once again to the obedi- 
ence of God by taking him into the One 
Person in whom that obedience is perfect. 
And the disciple is not above his Master. 
If that obedience meant poverty and death 
in him who was sinless, it will not mean 
less in us. So: “if any man will come after 
me, let him deny himself, and take up his 
cross, and follow me;” “Blessed are the 
poor in spirit,” and the saints who glory 
in tribulations and infirmities. Death re- 
mains death and Poverty remains poverty, 
but in the Christian they become his Cross, 
and so become Holy. Without changing 
anything, he restores everything. The wil- 
derness becomes a vineyard; the valley of 
Achor becomes a door of hope, and the 
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saints sing there, caught up in the mystery 
of his Invincible Obedience. Poverty thus 
understood is a precept. It is necessary for 
the Christian life, for the same reason the 
Sacraments are necessary; not because it 
does something to our attitude, but because 
it is an appointed means of Union with him. 
Whether this means that we are all called 
to actual, literal, poverty is a subject to be 
explored further. With qualifications, the 
Church has usually viewed this as a matter 
of counsel and not precept, but we will 
come to that in due course. What needs to 
be underscored here is the fact that poverty 
of spirit—call it meekness, humility, self- 
denial, or simply, faith, is demanded of 
us all, and one of the real reasons why 
the Church in our day does not look better 
than she does is because we have not 
reckoned squarely with that demand. In- 
stead we spend our days frantically de- 
fending ourselves corporately and individ- 
ually against the very poverties which, 
were they willingly accepted, would be- 
come the means of our healing. For only 
accepted poverty can become a door into 
his; only the voluntarily poor man can 
find peace. No particular form of pove 

is antecedently necessary to the fulfillment 
of the precept; but amy form may turn out 
to be so. The saint therefore is the man 
whose eyes are open to see his likely 
poverties, and whose heart is ready to 
submit to them in due season. He is “cov- 
etous of crosses”; and, when they are 
proffered, lets none fall. We, unfortunately, 
often waste our choicest remedies and then 
wonder why we do not get well. “They 
cannot be happy because they will not be 
poor.” “Blessed are the poor in spirit.” 


Ill 


Now if our happiness waits upon a 
voluntary acceptance of our Lord’s own 
poverty, our next consideration must be 
how to put that acceptance into actual 


practice. And such a consideration needs 
a preface. On the basis of what has already 
been said, it will be clear that voluntary 
poverty is not a Christian hobby for a few 
enthusiastis, but a fundamental approach to 
life which is required of all. If it is pursued 
as a hobby it loses all its value. And there- 
fore: in, with and under any practice of 
it, there must be an unremitting acceptance 
of that warfare against sin which is de- 
manded of us by the word of God. A 
divorce here is fatal. Without the spiritual 
warfare on all fronts, voluntary poverty 
can all too easily become a pose: a renun- 
ciation of relatively minor goods, while the 
soul’s besetting sins go on untended and 
unrebuked. It needs to be observed that for 
the likes of us, virtue (at least, some vir- 
tue) is a real poverty. It is often precisely 
our besetting sin that constitutes our most 
likely cross, and there is hardly a more 
crushing poverty than to take up arms 
against it in good earnest. The tongue of 
the gossip, the vanity of the braggart, the 
eye of the lustful, the goods of the cov- 
etous—these are their most telling renuncia- 
tions, and if they are neglected, other 
sacrifices will not only be unprofitable, but 
dangerous and deceptive. This is not to 
say, however, that no renunciations may be 
taken up until sin is perfectly disposed of. 
More often than not, the poverty involved 
in laying down our vices is too much of 
a jolt for us. Many times—even for many 
years, under the infinite longsuffering of 
the merciful God—we are like the rich 
young man. Our most likely sacrifices are 
shown us, and we love the false wealth of 
our vices too much to lay them down. We 
are sad and go away grieved, for we have 
great possessions. Or at least so we think, 
until the tears of repentance have done 
their work. But while that work is being 
done, the Church in her liturgical year, 
and the saints in their lives, urge us to take 
up the pursuit of reasonable lesser pover- 
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ties. Fasting is generally easier than the 
renunciation of some favorite vice, and God 
mercifully calls for the one, even when he 
knows the other may still be a long time 
coming. Almsgiving seldom stings like the 
avoidance of a cherished occasion of sin, 
but it is acceptable to him. Any poverty can 
be an entrance into his, and if we art not 
ready for what he has told us is the front 
door, at least we can look in the windows 
and by his grace, become a little bolder. 
Just so the successful execution of a few 
minor renunciations does not make us for- 
get that there is a war on, we are still on 
the side of the angels, and in his good time 
can become truly poor and truly happy. 


Inescapable poverties 


And with that as a warning, we are ready 
to define the areas in which voluntary 
poverty can be put into practice. They 
may be considered in two classes: first, 
poverties which are either inescapable or 
somehow necessary to our ordinary obedi- 
ence of God, and second, special poverties, 
in no way necessary, but deliberately 
sought out in response to some extraor- 
dinary vocation. Of the former sort are 
all the deficiencies of mind, body and estate 
to which life in a fallen world makes us 
liable. Whether it be that we are poor 
mentally or physically, or whether the pres- 
sure of responsibilities robs us of time or 
leisure; or whether the vicissitudes of the 
economic system make us literally poor— 
such inescapable poverties as these must 
always be the first to be made voluntary. 
This is nothing more or less than the old 
rule of thumb of the spiritual Masters, that 
necessary crosses are to be borne before 
unnecessary ones, and that we do best to 
be mortified at home before we seek mor- 
tifications abroad. And if this principle is 
followed consistently and to the highest 
degree, it will provide all but the few 
specially called ones among us with a 


generous supply of poverties. (And the 
specially called must follow it too, until 
they have mastered it and are ready to 
go beyond it.) But the acceptance of the 
inevitable as a cross is only half of our 
ordinary poverty. There are a host of re- 
strictions and crossings which we are al- 
lowed, and in some instances commanded, 
to bring upon ourselves. There is, for 
example, the self-denial involved in family 
life—particularly in the give and take of 
a large family, and possibly in the actual 
shortness of cash which may arise as a 
result of too much giving and not enough 
taking. The need to be voluntarily poor is 
particularly plain here, because the strin- 
gencies of family life can, if not accepted, 
produce vice more easily than virtue. Again, 
there is the Christian duty of almsgiving— 
the impoverishment of ourselves voluntarily 
by means of tithes and offerings. While 
this is not intended to make us literally 
poor, it should nevertheless be done in the 
spirit of voluntary poverty, and not as a bit 
of tax-relief, or with too much of an eye 
to the “careful use” (by the recipients) of 
the money involved. From one point of 
view the main purpose of tithing is not to 
support “worthy causes” but simply to get 
rid of money, as a way of entering into 
Jesus’ poverty. We must be prudent here 
as elsewhere, of course, but too often we 
act as if prudence and not poverty were 
the goal of almsgiving. Moreover, it should 
be clear that neither a large family nor a 
large pledge—nor any other merely material 
consideration—is necessarily an indication of 
poverty of spirit. We are called to some- 
thing more than being broke—we are called 
to be poor men. All too often we are simply 
rich men in a tight spot; capitalists, em- 
barrassed, annoyed, perhaps even driven 
mad by a lack of capital, but capitalists 
just the same. A great deal of ordinary con- 
versation these days is about the lack of 
money, and to be broke is, perhaps for the 
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first time in history, something to speak of 
with pride, but it is 99% sham. Part of the 
impecuniosity of the modern American is 
due solely to the fact that he has accus- 
tomed himself to spending money like the 
Aga Kahn. He may not have money but 
he does have goods—very often ridiculous 
goods, but still goods. The other part of 
it is pure ‘possum, though after they have 
played the game long enough they really 
begin to believe they are broke. In no case 
are they (and should we not say we?) 
even vaguely like men poor in spirit. Mere 
thrift, along with diplomacy and tact, is 
not mentioned in the Bible. The miser may 
live an even harder life than the saint, but 
he is still worlds away from true happiness 
and the Kingdom of Heaven. 

Inevitable crosses then, and the stringen- 
cies resulting from fasting, almsgiving, and 
the ordinary pursuit of our vocations must 
always be the first raw material of volun- 
tary poverty. Beyond these of course, are 
the extraordinary renunciations, and the 
heroical mortifications to which the saints 
of God have from time to time been 
called. That some of us may be called to 
such is undeniable; that any of us are is 
quite another question. The burden of proof 
is on us when we think we have found 
such a call, and great care must be exer- 
cised: first, because the heroic renuncia- 
tion can usually wait, and often should, in 
the interests of the responsibilities we bear 
to others, and the need for a humble and 
patient tending of our own souls; second, 
because self-deception is about as easy here 
as anywhere, and spiritual guidance should 
always be sought from an experienced di- 
rector; what we conceive as a special call 
may well be only a kind of restiveness 
under the real poverty of sitting still to 
which God is actually calling us. The 
great working rule is that if God has called 
us into his poverty, be will show us the 
way. We do not ordinarily have to think 


up ingenious ways of implementing his 
omniscient providence. It should be noted 
that the rich young man, usually cited as 
the great type of the special call, was very 
lukewarm about the one he actually got. 
It will always be true that the best way to 
be poor is to give up what you most want 
to keep, not what you most want to give 
up. The latter can be intriguing, inspiring, 
and novel. Yet for all its material aspect of 
poverty, it is formally and inwardly a 
search for wealth. The former just plain 
hurts, and if it is harder to follow, it is 
harder still to pervert. Spiritual rich men 
are no better than material ones; indeed 
they are usually trying to push a bigger 
camel through the eye of a smaller needle. 
They despise temporal goods, and yet their 
inveterate longing to be rich makes them 
pursue what they call “higher wealth” here 
and now, and so the thirst for spiritual suc- 
cess becomes a worse snare than money. 
Jesus calls, not to be empty of this or that, 
(and consequently to be full otherwise), 
but to be simply empty—and to die of it 
as he did. Only the man inwardly poor from 
the heart is safe, and he takes his poverties 
where he finds them, without clamor and 
without resistance—and without the ingrati- 
tude of making penury a good by fussing 
over it. 


The Solemnization of Avarice 


But here we need a warning from Rich- 
ard Hooker. It is possible to become too 
spiritual about the call to sell all and fol- 
low him. The judicious First Anglican re- 
minds us that where a literal interpretation 
will stand, that furthest from the letter is 
commonly to be accounted the worst, and 
we would be very far wrong indeed to 
finish talking about poverty without having 
talked about money. And having made our 
very long preface—having established that 
Christian poverty is a way into Christ’s 
obedient self-emptying and thus into his 
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very life—having underscored the fact that 
it must be voluntary—we may now turn to 
its relation to the dollar. If we have made 
it clear that no merely material impecu- 
niosity will makeshift for voluntary pov- 
erty, we must hasten to add that no merely 
mental attitude or economic doctrine will 
take its place either. Like the whole of the 
Christian dispensation of Grace, this must 
be worked out in the world of facts and 
things,—in a word, it must be sacramental. 
Christ saves us, not through our heads but 
through our histories, and while an im- 
proved understanding of the virtue of 
liberality, e.g., may help us do a little some- 
thing about the vice of covetousness it can 
hardly be expected to do very much about 
SIN. Only Grace can touch that, and only 
real obedience here and now can receive 
Grace. 

Therefore the Christian who would enter 
seriously into his Lord’s poverty must have 
an eye to his relationship to the economic 
system. No economic order by itself can 
ever do the work of holy poverty for us, 
and all such orders, being the creation of 
fallen men, will make that work difficult, 
one way or another. Some ages and places 
may be more conducive to it than others, 
but none can ever be completely so. Thus 
the important thing is to examine the pres- 
ent economic presuppositions and to see, if 
we can, the forces that are at work. It 
would seem that there is a singular abun- 
dance of doctrines in the air we breathe, 
which make it more difficult than ever for us 
to see the point of Jesus’ poverty, let alone 
to be willing to enter into it. 

And perhaps it is not unfair to name the 
villain at the outset—to begin the considera- 
tion by pointing out that the vice Avarice 
is the ordinary working basis of our eco- 
nomic system. (Its theoretical basis of 
course is a morally justifiable one, viz. 
property, but in practice it is avarice that 
makes the wheels go round.) Men work 


either to gain or to possess, and our system 
praises them when they do so. It is pre- 
cisely the gaining and the possessing that 
are looked upon as the really desirable 
goods, and not the property as such, or 
even the enjoyment of it as such. Needless 
to say this is hardly a praeparatio evan- 
gelica. It is bad enough to try to talk a 
man into getting rid of his goods when 
they are real ones; the situation is almost 
hopelessly confused when gain has become 
a good, and ownership a proper object of 
desire. He has begun a pursuit which will 
take all his energies and which by definition 
can never end. What he wants is to want: 
and to want ever more and more. He tells 
himself and the world, of course, that he 
wants to be filled—i.e., that he is a rich man 
of the old school, but he is actually worse, 
because the tremendous progress of modern 
technology has enabled him to condition 
himself to wanting at a faster rate and on 
a grander scale than even princes used to 
dream of. It is the replacement of a smaller 
want by a greater that is the mark of his 
progress: the very stages of his pilgrimage 
are the points at which last year’s luxury 
becomes this year’s necessity. As C. S. 
Lewis points out, we live in the first age 
in which the attainment of goods we have 
never yet had, rather than the defense and 
conservation of those we have already, is 
the cardinal business of life. It is hardly 
an easy setting in which to preach poverty. 
Avarice was always one of the ills the flesh 
was heir to. In our time unfortunately it 
has been made respectable. The skeleton in 
the closet now wears a suit of clothes, and 
is introduced to company as a member of 
the family. 

Now add to this Solemnization of Avar- 
ice the inevitable tendencies of individual 
human beings, and you get all the charac- 
teristics of modern life. Men have always 
preferred this world to the next, have 
always grasped luxuries when they could 
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get them, and have behaved in general like 
the fallen creatures they were. When the 
world around them reinforces all their 
worst features, and at the same time talks 
the flesh out of those earthly satisfactions, 
which, if sinful, are at least real, then we 
are well on our way to chaos. The infla- 
tionary sequence of Necessity to Comfort 
to Luxury can have free reign, even when 
nobody uses the comforts or enjoys the 
luxuries. Money can become the universal 
standard of value, and since money is an 
attitude and not a thing, we have for all 
practical purposes obviated the whole phys- 
ical order, and so on ad nauseam and ad 
inferos. 


The poverty we must embrace 


The question then is what to do, and 
the answer follows more or less directly 
from what has been said so far. 

First, if we would be poor men in and 
with our Lord we must take up the spiritual 


warfare in earnest. The renunciation of 
besetting sins can never be anything but 
the first of all poverties. If it is left out, all 
the rest will be mere poses. 

Second, we must lay upon ourselves a 
meek acceptance of that state of life to 
which it pleases God to call us. If we are 
married, let us grow poor from having 
families worthy of the name: if we are 
priests, let us die of it, as we may well do, 
if we do even half of what we should: if 
we are teachers let us be spent in our 
teaching. We have great treasures of pro- 
priety, self-regard and self-esteem, and our 
vocations are the chosen areas in which we 
are to give them away with lavish hands. 

Third, we must make a breach with that 
peculiar twist of modern times which I 
have described as the Solemnization of 
Avarice. We must become aware, as much 
as we can, of the false values upon which 
nearly all modern wanting is based, and be 
willing at some cost to sass the system back. 


It is important to note, however, that 
throwing brickbats at the economic order 
is not the same thing as Holy Poverty— 
at the worst it is only a propaedeutic to 
the Gospel. It merely puts us back, if you 
like, to where we used to be as premachine 
age sinners. It makes it possible to be an 
old-fashioned rich man again, not buying 
because you are told your wants must now 
advance, but only on the basis of plain 
fallen utilitarianism and hedonism. Need- 
less to say, this only clarifies our sins, puts 
them once again on a real footing. After 
you have thrown your brickbat, you are 
then faced with the job of turning an 
old-fashioned rich man into an old-fash- 
ioned saint. It is a work which, with men, 
is just as impossible now as it was the day 
our Lord first brought it up. Only Grace 
can do it; but the renunciation of avarice— 
the refusal to call evil good—at least edges 
us over a bit toward the side of the angels, 
and if it does not make the battle easier, 
it does blow away a bit of the smoke. 


The fourth consideration follows from 
this. Since money is the prime means by 
which Avarice is solemnized, gain turned 
into a usable good, and possession made a 
thing, it is necessary to get rid of money. 
No prudent expenditure of it can do the 
same thing as giving it away. The Church 
of course provides us with a superb guide 
for our giving in the principle of tithes 
and offerings, and need it be said that it 
should be taken at face value?—ten per 
cent of real income, and offerings beyond 
that. It is usually possible, wherever there 
is a good will and just a little boldness and 
foolishness for Christ’s sake. We need to 
unload our money, since it is not only a 
burden, but a curse. Indeed there may even 
be something to be said for a little cere- 
monial immolation of money now and then. 
Perhaps at the Easter dinner the father of 
the household should light his Paschal cigar 
with a five dollar bill. The gesture is asso- 
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ciated with rich men, but I am not so 
sure that it hasn’t more to do with poverty 
as our Lord knows it. Just mention the idea 
to a modern—he will probably be horrified. 
You will have profaned the one secular 
sacrament really necessary to salvation. 
Tithes and offerings then should be given, 
and more still perhaps, if consonant with 
our responsibilities. It is the great way to 
make a break with that religion of money of 
which most of us and our people are devout 
sectaries. 

Lastly, if we are to be truly poor in all 
fields, we must get rid of goods, or at 
least cultivate a kind of simplicity of life 
in which goods do not weigh in on us with 
the force of a tidal wave. There should be, 
in general, an ordinary modesty of ex- 
penditure, manifesting itself in particular, 
in the very best provision of real necessities 
that is possible, in a discerning choice of 
comforts, (with care that they be true 
comforts and not mere impedimenta), and 
in a sparing use of luxuries. In the old sense 
of the word luxury, of course, all such 
were forbidden, but it is probably not pos- 
sible now (nor, in view of the Church’s 
commands to feast, even desirable) to make 
an ordinary rule that all luxury must be 
foregone. In view of what has been said 
by way of preface to all this, it should be 


clear that we have so many other more 
likely and more necessary poverties that 
a few luxuries scattered over the surface 
of a life are not really our first business. 
Time enough for them later, just so we 
hold them loosely now, and do not allow 
them to multiply. The great rule, especially 
where there is a rising generation to be 
nurtured, is to surround our lives with 
genuine things, and not with a lot of con- 
trivances two or three times removed from 
reality. A vase of flowers is on the whole 
better than a television, and a bottle of wine 
more a symbol of integrity than a subscrip- 
tion to Life magazine. At least on such a 
basis they, and we, can learn once again 
to sin boldly and really (if we choose to 
be evil) or to triumph gloriously if we 
lay hold of his Grace. And so our first 
theme returns, and the world becomes a 
Dance again—a glorious and moving veil 
around the beauties of him who is past 
change. If only we will walk through this 
life as poor men the mountains and hills 
shall break forth before us into singing, 
and the desert we have made by seeking 
riches can blossom like the rose. But all by 
him, in him, and through him who for our 
sakes became poor, and in whose Obedi- 
ence, would we enter it, we may find our 
wealth once more. 
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Unity or Suicide? 


The book, Ceylon, North India, Pakistan: 
a Study in Ecumenical Decision, by Bishop 
Stephen F. Bayne, Jr., will be welcomed by all 
students of the current schemes and plans for 
reunion in the vast sub-continent directly con- 
cerned. It is good to have in one handy volume 
the Decision of the (Anglican) Church of 
India, Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon, as well as 
the Ceylon Scheme itself, and the North 
India-Pakistan Plan, together with “Lam- 
beth’s Counsel,” and the changes since 1958. 
There is an introduction by Bishop Bayne, and 
a Foreword by the Bishop of Calcutta (the 
Metropolitan of the C.1.P.B.C.) and an Angli- 
can Summary for India, the latter by Arch- 
deacon Sully. Bishop Bayne has wisely 
considered that his task was not to communi- 
cate his own opinions on the projects involved 
but to make the fundamental documents 
widely accessible and to elicit “the informed 
and concerned counsel” so necessary in this 
matter which vitally concerns all Anglicans— 
and many besides. 

And it is a vital concern. For the question 
which the C.I.P.B.C. is asking of its companion 
Churches in the Anglican Communion is 
nothing less than: “Will you be prepared— 
are you willing—to enter into full communion 
with these prospective united Churches from 
the very beginning?” 

The Ceylon Scheme proposes to unite into 
one body five existing communions: the 
Ceylonese Baptists, Methodists and Presbyter- 
ians, the Joffra diocese of the Church of South 
India, and the C.1.P.B.C. Now it is well known 
that most serious differences of faith and order 
have hitherto divided these groups, and made 
it impossible for them conscientiously to unite. 
It is not simply questions such as the existence 
of an unbroken succession of chief pastors from 
the Apostles as a necessity to a valid minis- 
terial Priesthood, and hence to a valid Euchar- 
ist, and hence to the life of the Church Catho- 
lic; or the Real Presence of Christ’s true Body 
and Blood in the Blessed Sacrament of the 
Altar; or the right to baptize infants whose up- 


bringing in the faith is securely guaranteed by 
competent sponsors or on the other hand the 
limitation of baptism to believers: it is the 
more fundamental problem of whether there 
has existed from the Apostles’ time a Church 
divinely commissioned and empowered to de- 
cide just such questions as these. The solution 
of this basic issue would seem to be a pre- 
requisite to genuine unity. Is it solved or 1s it 
simply shelved? 

The Preamble to the Constitution of the 
Church of Lanka begins well. “The uniting 
Churches affirm that the purpose of the Union 
into which they hope to enter is the further- 
ance of God’s will as this is expressed in our 
Lord’s prayer” as given in John 17, and they 
“acknowledge with gratitude” their debt to 
the “missionary enterprise of the Church in 
other lands.” “The uniting Churches owe also 
to their parent Churches their Catholic inheri- 
tance in the undivided Church and their char- 
acter as Churches within the tradition of the 
Reformation.” In this sentence, there is a glar- 
ing contradiction. The undivided Church 
affirmed with one voice that without bishops, 
presbyters and deacons, there is not even the 
name of a Church, that there cannot be two 
Churches in one place, and that to separate 
from the legitimate Bishop is to separate from 
the Church and (normally) from Christ. 
“Churches” such as four out of the five con- 
cerned here would not for one moment have 
been considered churches in the time of the 
undivided Church, and one can only question 
what meaning there is in the phrase “their 
Catholic inheritance in the undivided Church” 
as owing to their “parent Churches.” Is this 
fact or is it simply misleading rhetoric? 

The fourth paragraph of the Preamble is 
excellent. “The uniting Churches affirm that 
the truth of God as revealed in His eternal 
Son cannot be changed and that though man’s 
apprehension and expression of it are alike 
imperfect, yet there are some expressions of 
it, which, having been accepted by the Uni- 
versal Church, a regional Church has no 











claim to alter or disown.” This is very good 
as far as it goes, and it would have been well 
had there been added the natural corollary, 
the supreme and abiding authority of the 
decisions of the Ecumenical Councils and the 
unanimous teaching of the Fathers, etc. But 
this is not added, nor is there any clear affirma- 
tion that the Church has authority in con- 
troversies of faith—-on the contrary, we shall 
see shortly that no such authority is attributed 
to her. 

In the sixth paragraph, it is said that “the 
final aim must be the union in the one Uni- 
versal Church of all who acknowledge the 
name of Christ.” This is a noble aim: we shall 
have to consider whether the Scheme as a 
whole is calculated to advance that aim or to 
hinder it. 

When we come to Section II of the Con- 
stitution dealing with Faith and Order, we 
find the acknowledgment that “it is the will of 
Christ that His Church should be one,” and 
that “there should be a ministry accepted and 
fully effective throughout the worldwide 
Church.” We might—if the principles of the 
undivided Church Catholic were really ac- 
cepted—expect to find a statement that our 
Lord had established in the Apostolate and 
its successor the Episcopate precisely such a 
ministry. Not so. We are told that “in the 
present divided state of Christendom, since 
the ministries of all separated communions are 
by the fact of separation imperfect and limited 
in authority, the ministry can recover fulness 
only by union of all the parts of the one 
Body.” 

Here we meet with Canon Quick’s theory 
(which is discussed at length elsewhere in this 
issue of the Quarterly) and the assumption 
that the authority of the ministry is derived 
essentially from the one Church—hence, the 
Church being divided, the authority of all 
ministries is limited, and the validity of orders 
becomes merely a matter of degree. There is 
a glaring fallacy here. The authority of the 
Apostolic Ministry, beginning in the Upper 
Room and emerging in the clear light of day 
in the second century at least in its full de- 
velopment, remains what it always was, in 
essence, since it rests on divine authority and 
the Apostolic Commission. The withdrawal 
of groups of men to form “churches” of their 
own under ministries of their own, may limit 
the sphere in which the authority of this 
apostolic ministry can be effectively exercised— 
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it cannot impair the authority and validity of 
this ministry in its essence. And however 
mercifully and generously God may deal and 
does deal with men whose forefathers with- 
drew from the original Church under strong 
provocation and crying abuses, there can be 
no justification for permanently organizing on 
an emergency basis, or for equating the minis- 
tries of human origin with the ministry which 
goes back to Christ and the Apostles. 

Two incompatible views of the Church and 
the Ministry lurk beneath the surface here. 
The difficulty is not really faced; it is simply 
evaded. 

“The uniting Churches recognize, however, 
that their ministries have all been blessed by 
God,” which none of us will be disposed to 
deny. God blesses any man, and any group of 
men, who sincerely try to serve him; but this 
does not justify our putting divine arrange- 
ments and human on the same level. God 
blesses the Society of Friends and the Salva- 
tion Army, who have no Sacraments, but that 
would not justify us in treating the Sacra- 
ments as unimportant or optional appendages 
of the Christian Religion. The uniting Church- 
es “acknowledge one another’s ministries to 
be real ministries of the Word and Sacra- 
ments”—here we have ambiguities piled upon 
ambiguities—and “confidently expect that these 
ministries hitherto separate will, when united, 
be used for a yet fuller manifestation of God’s 
power and glory.” 

But is there a ministry of divine foundation 
and authority or is there not? And if there is 
not, what is to hinder any group of dissidents 
from breaking away from the new church 
when powerful tensions arise? 

It is stated that the Church of Lanka, result- 
ing from the combination of different ele- 
ments, “will be an integral Church in which 
its members, firmly holding the fundamentals 
of the Faith and Order of the Church Uni- 
versal, will have freedom of opinion in all 
other matters,” etc. What are the fundamen- 
tals of the Faith and Order of the Church 
Universal? This is nowhere clearly indicated. 
We are, to be sure, told that the uniting 
Churches “accept the Creeds commonly called 
Apostles and Nicene, as witnessing to and 
safeguarding that Faith which is continually 
confirmed in the spiritual experience of the 
Church of Christ; and as containing a sufficient 
statement thereof for a basis of union.” 
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Here, too, there is ambiguity. In England 
and America we are only too familiar with 
men who “accept” the Creeds as “witnessing 
to and safeguarding” the Faith which is con- 
firmed in the spiritual experience of the 
Church, and who turn around and deny the 
Virgin Birth and the Empty Tomb, and per- 
haps even deny or explain away the Incarna- 
tion itself. With the vagueness of language 
here employed, we may contrast Declaration 
I of the Constitution of the (Anglican) 
Church of India, Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon, 
when it “accepts the ancient creeds of the 
Church, commonly called the Nicene and 
Apostles’ Creeds, as authoritative summaries 
of that faith” (p. 153 of this volume). There 
is a great difference between accepting the 
Creeds as “witnessing to” and “safeguarding” 
some Faith, vaguely alluded to, and accepting 
them as “authoritative summaries” of the 


Faith. And the meaning of the Creeds can— 
as Church history abundantly proves—be dis- 
torted and lost when they are separated from 
the definitions of the Ecumenical Councils 
and the general teaching of the Fathers— 
neither of which has any place in the Ceylon 


Scheme. The Christians in Ceylon may not 
feel the need of this safeguard today—but they 
will discover it some day—perhaps too late. 
The section of the Constitution dealing 
with Faith and Order concludes with a note 
that “any traditional declaration of Faith, 
used for instruction of the faithful in any of 
the uniting Churches may continue to be so 
used after the act of union, so long as it is 
consistent with the doctrinal standards offi- 
cially set forth by the Church of Lanka.” In- 
asmuch as the “traditional declaration of 
Faith, used for the instruction of the faithful” 
in these various religious bodies are utterly 
discordant and incompatible with one another 
in their teaching on the ministry, the sacra- 
ments, etc., a fatal blow is struck at any 
possible unity of faith. After all in the New 
Testament one faith, no less than one Lord 
and one baptism is insisted on. In the Ceylon 
Scheme, it is virtually abandoned. To be sure 
we find pious statements to the effect that 
“the Church of Lanka affirms its intention to 
remain at one in faith with the Church Uni- 
versal” [what is it?] “and to maintain the 
fundamental principles of the same” [what are 
they?]. Such provisions as those just quoted 
effectually cancel out such statements. It is 
impossible to reconcile the faith of the Uni- 


versal Church, as it existed through the ages 
to the eve of the Reformation, with these 
various denominational declarations of faith 
and formularies of instruction: it is likewise 
impossible to reconcile them with one another. 

As to worship, the forms which were 
generally accepted and used in any of the 
uniting Churches are not to be forbidden in 
the Church of Lanka, and new forms are not 
to be introduced without the agreement of 
the presbyter and the congregation. The 
uniting Churches believe that “while the 
operations of divine grace cannot be limited, 
the two sacraments of Baptism and the Supper 
of the Lord were ordained by Christ Him- 
self as means of grace by which we are 
united to God and through which God works 
in us.” This is good as far as it goes, though 
one would have appreciated some recognition 
of the “five commonly called sacraments”— 
sacraments in the broader sense, instituted 
implicitly (even if not explicitly) by Christ. 

Some of the things said about Christian 
initiation are excellent but one regrets that 
sprinkling (which is of dubious validity) is 
permitted no less than immersion and affusion. 
Moreover, those who do not believe in infant 
baptism—even with rigid safeguards as to 
sponsors and as to bringing the child up as a 
Christian and as to subsequent Confirmation 
and profession of faith-and those who do 
believe in it, are equally welcome in the 
membership of the new Church and even of 
its ministry. “Where a minister has scruples 
in regard to the administration of baptism 
to infants, he shall invite some other minister 
of the Church of Lanka to perform the rite.” 
Thus the Church has evidently no authority 
to settle even such a question as this; and 
there is clearly a gulf between the faith and 
practice of the Church of Lanka and the faith 
and practice of the Holy Catholic Church 
through the ages. The pious references to the 
faith of the Universal Church do not seem 
to mean much in the concrete. 

The elements of worship which are to be 
included in any new form of the service of 
Holy Communion drawn up by the Church 
of Lanka are in general excellently set forth. 
One wishes, however, that when it is laid 
down that “bread and wine shall be set apart 
with the unfailing use of Christ’s Words of 
Institution,” it had been prescribed that they 
should be used in a prayer, as the mere 
narrative use of them, in some religious bodies, 














is not sufficient for a valid consecration, as 
the historic Catholic Church conceives it. 
One regrets also that while it is a “Rule of 
Order” that “the Church of Lanka will entrust 
the celebration of the Holy Communion only 
to its Bishops and Presbyters.” (p. 28), provi- 
sion is made that “visiting ministers from other 
Churches may be invited to celebrate the 
Holy Communion”—which is a clear and 
extremely dangerous departure from the prac- 
tice of the Universal Church, and from her 
faith, expressed in countless dacuments before 
the Reformation and since, that only an 
episcopally ordained priest can celebrate a 
valid Eucharist. 

Much that is excellent is said on the subject 
of the Ministry and on the Order of Life in 
the Church. The organic conception of the 
Church and her Ministry is clearly stated. 
But it is misleading to say that the ministry 
is the “organ and instrument of the Church 
which is the Body of Christ and the royal 
priesthood,” without at the same time re- 
calling St. Paul’s word that “God hath set in 
the Church first Apostles, etc.” To say too 
that “the difference between the ministry and 
the laity is not a difference in kind but in 
function” likewise appears to contradict the 
faith of the Universal Church, as to the 
“character” imparted in ordination to the 
priesthood. But of course the term “priest” is 
generally’ avoided with reference to presby- 
ters in the Church of Lanka no less than in 
that of South India. 

There is an acceptance of the historic 
episcopate, in a constitutional form, as part 
of the basis of union. “By ‘historic episcopate’ 
is meant the episcopate which has historic 
continuity with that of the undivided Church” 
—one should add with the Apostles of Christ. 
No one theological interpretation of episco- 
pacy is to be demanded from any minister 
or member of the Church of Lanka. Here 
is another clear departure from the faith of 
the Universal Church of the first thousand 
years. According to that faith, a Bishop was 
indispensable for valid orders, which likewise 
were indispensable for a valid Eucharist and 
for most of the Sacraments. Even Jerome in 
his most presbyterian mood can ask: “what 
does a Bishop do that a priest cannot except 
ordain?” 


*One rather vague reference occurs to the pres- 
byter as “priest and prophet.” 
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But as a matter of fact, it is not quite 
accurate to say that the Church of Ceylon 
does not demand of its members and ministers 
a particular interpretation of episcopacy. For 
when it is provided that non-episcopally or- 
dained ministers may continue, when properly 
invited, to celebrate the Holy Communion 
(pp. 41, 42), a very definite theory of the 
episcopate and episcopal ordination is implied, 
namely that it is not necessary. Bishop Stephen 
Neill, who favors the Ceylon Scheme and 
other similar plans is quite right in stating that 
approval of either the North India-Pakistan 
Plan or the Ceylon Scheme by Churches of 
the Anglican Communion would mean that 
these Churches, by such action, will for the 
first time have committed themselves to a 
doctrine of the ministry which publicly admits 
that Apostolic Succession and Episcopal or- 
dination are not necessary for valid sacraments. 
To do this would be to make a mockery of 
the appeal to the undivided Church of the 
Fathers and the Councils, which was central 
in the Anglican Reformation, and which has 
constituted the strength of Anglicanism ever 
since. For American Episcopalians, it would 
be to make a mockery of the Chicago Quadri- 
lateral of 1886, (which preceded and underlies 
the Lambeth Quadrilateral). The Chicago 
Quadrilateral states clearly that “the Christian 
unity now so earnestly desired . . . can be 
restored only by a return of all Christian 
Communions to the principles of unity exem- 
plified by the undivided Catholic Church 
during the first ages of its existence; which 
principles we believe to be the substantial 
deposit of Christian Faith and Order com- 
mitted by Christ and His Apostles to the 
Church unto the end of the world, and 
therefore incapable of compromise or sur- 
render by those who have been ordained to 
be its stewards and trustees for the common 
and equal benefit of all men. 

“As inherent parts of this sacred deposit, and 
therefore as essential to the restoration of 
unity among the divided branches of Christen- 
dom, we account the following to wit: 

1. The Holy Scriptures... . 

2. The Nicene Creed. ... 

3. The two Sacraments... . 

4. The Historic Episcopate, locally 
adapted... .” 

Here the Episcopate is set forth as part 
of the sacred deposit left by Christ and his 
Apostles to the Church, and therefore as 
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essential. The Ceylon Scheme sets it forth 
as non-essential. The two views are utterly in- 
compatible. Anglicanism has always insisted 
until the Lambeth Conferences began to 
dilute her faith and to sap the foundations of 
her order, that Bishops are essential, at least 
where they can be had (leaving open the 
question of “inevitable necessity”). And “the 
Catholic Fathers and ancient Bishops” to 
whom our Church appealed at the Reforma- 
tion? do not admit even this possible exception. 
The Ceylon Scheme is not simply radical—it 
is revolutionary—both from the point of view 
of historic Anglicanism, and of the faith and 
order of the Holy Catholic Church of the 
ages. It is quite impossible to reconcile the 
two. The acceptance of the Ceylon Scheme 
would mean an abandonment by Anglicans of 
any serious claim that their Church is Catholic, 
in the sense that that term bore for the first 
thousand years of the Christian era. 

In spite of the approval given by the 
recent Lambeth Conference—by what ma- 
jority we have no means of knowing—the 
Ceylon Scheme is so thoroughly bad from the 
point of view of historic Anglicanism and 
historic Catholicity, that the question of 
Orders sinks almost into a matter of indiffer- 
ence. Valid orders by themselves do not 
make a Church. From the point of view of 
Western Christendom in general, the con- 
secration to the Episcopate is probably valid. 
(A question might be raised about the per 
saltum elevation to the Episcopate, where 
there is no mention of the priestly functions of 
the Bishop and no conception of him as High 
Priest, and the priesthood has not previously 
been conferred upon him.) From the point 
of view of the Eastern Orthodox Churches, 
the consecration of Bishops in the new church 
would be at least very dubious, as there is 
no intention of incorporating the denomina- 
tions concerned into any existing Church. 
The decision in the case of Mgr. Winnaert, 
who had been consecrated bishop in the 
Wedgwood offshoot of the Matthews sect of 
Old Catholics, would probably apply here. 

But even from the point of view of Western 
Christendom, serious doubts must arise as to 
the ordination to the presbyterate in the new 
Church. Acknowledgment is made: of the 
“ordination already received” by the ministers 
or presbyters or priests concerned and then 


*Canon “Concionatores,” 1571. 


hands are laid on the one who is being (or- 
dained? ) (commissioned?) with the following 
formula: “Forasmuch as you were called and 
ordained minister/priest/presbyter in the 
Church of God within the . . . Church, and 
are now called to a wider ministry in the 
Church of Lanka; receive from God the 
power and grace of the Holy Spirit to exercise 
this office in the Church of Lanka and to 
nourish by Word and Sacraments all the mem- 
bers of Christ’s flock within this Church of 
Lanka, in the Name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Spirit. Amen.” 

Inasmuch as the same formula is used in the 
case of those who have received episcopal 
ordination to the priesthood and those who 
have received some non-episcopal ordination 
to some sort of ministry, are we to consider 
this an ordination or a mere commission? If 
an ordination, how can an Anglican priest 
receive it? If a mere commission, then we 
are allowing laymen to attempt to celebrate 
the Sacraments of the Church. The intention 
of the Church as stated on page 35 is re- 
assuring: “It is the intention of this Church 
to continue and reverently to use and esteem 
the three-fold ministry of Bishop, Presbyter, 
and Deacon, which existed in the undivided 
Church.” But since all previous ordinations 
seem to be recognized, most of those non- 
episcopally ordained will doubtless consider 
that they are receiving a commission for 
the wider exercise of the ministry which 
they have already received. Can a man be 
ordained without any idea or intention of 
being ordained? The rite is not something per- 
formed over a block of marble, but over a 
human being, and it is important to him and 
to the whole Church to know whether he 
is really receiving an ordination or simply a 
commission. And the Ceylon Scheme pur- 
posely leaves this vital point as vague as 
possible. 

It remains, therefore, that there is very 
serious doubt as to whether Priests of the 
Church of God are being ordained by this 
curious performance. 

Inasmuch as the Scheme is supposed to 
promote Christian unity, it is important to 
realize that the standards of faith and order 
of the new Church are totally unacceptable 
from the point of view of three fourths of 
Christendom. They would in the eyes of 
Catholic Christendom—Orthodox, Roman and 
probably Old Catholic—destroy the last chance 
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of the claims of the Anglican Churches to 
Catholicity being taken seriously, if we should 
enter into communion with this new de- 
nomination. 

A distinguished theologian of the Eastern 
Orthodox Church has written: “The basis of 
the whole Scheme is utterly uncongenial to 
the Orthodox mind. As I have already pointed 
out, the first condition for the true Union of 
Churches is for us the unity of faith and 
doctrine. And both the Ceylon and the 
South Indian Schemes do leave too much 
room for dissent on the most crucial points 
of doctrine and sacramental practice. The 
phrase ‘Historical Episcopate’ is highly mis- 
leading. We Orthodox believe that the his- 
torical episcopate in the undivided Church was 
precisely something radically different from 
what is expected to be created in the new 
United Church. We are not prepared to 
recognize here any true continuity or 
identity.” (Fr. George Florovsky, quoted in 
the AMERICAN CHURCH NEWs, October 1958, 
p. 9). There is not the slightest doubt that 
responsible Orthodox theologians everywhere 
would agree with him. It is a symptom of 
the widespread deterioration and decay of 
definite faith within the Anglican Communion 
in the last generation or so that Lambeth 
could endorse this utterly fantastic scheme. 
For any Anglican Church to accept it, and 
enter into communion with the new de- 
nomination, would not be losing one’s life 
to gain it, as ecclesiastical romanticists tell 
us. It would be sheer suicide. We should be 
swallowed up in a conglomeration of heresy, 
false doctrine and schism, and much further 
removed from the historic Catholic Churches 
than ever before. 


William H. Dunphy, Ph.D., S.T.D. 


ACU Symposium 

[ The North-India Pakistan Plan, as set forth 
in Bishop Bayne’s book, will be discussed in 
a forthcoming number of the Quarterly. 
Suffice it to say at this time that it embodies 
all the weaknesses of the Ceylon Scheme and 
has more of its own. ] 
Tue TrutH AND Tue Lire: Essays on Doctrine 
by Priests of the American Church Union. 
Edited by Albert J. du Bois. Foreword by 
Henry I. Louttit, Bishop of South Florida. 


Published for the AMERICAN CHURCH UNION b 

Morehouse-Barlow Co., New York. $4.25. The 
essays within the book are: (1) “Knowledge 
of the Truth: The Importance of Sound Doc- 
trine,” by the Very Reverend Robert F. 
Capon; (2) “Very God of Very God: The 
Incarnation,” by the late Rev’d Everett B. 
Bosshard; (3) “The Depth of God’s Love: 
The Atonement,” by the Rev’d Grieg Taber; 
(4) “We Have Not Believed in Vain: The 
Resurrection,” by the Rev’d W. T. St. John 
Brown; (5) “The Discipline of Life in the 
Kingdom: Implications of the Ascension,” by 
the Rev’d James Richards; and (6). “New 
Every Morning Is the Love: The Sacraments 
of Holy Church,” by the Rev’d James H. 
Jordan, Jr. 


Tue American Cuurcu Union has produced 
a book which is much more than the all-too- 
frequently seen symposium of favorite ser- 
mons and addresses tied together more by 
title than by thought and purpose. In an 
ordered sequence, by men who are expert in 
their fields, there is presented an account of 
the major doctrines of the Christian religion 
in an understandable, stimulating and ortho- 
dox fashion. Here is a survey which will serve 
admirably for the non-churchman who wishes 
to know more about the Faith, as well as a 
review which the Churchman will find profit- 
able in strengthening and deepening his own 
religious conviction. 

While it would be invidious to seek out for 
particular acclaim any one of the articles, it is 
perhaps not out of order to speculate that the 
general reader will find the essdy by Fr. Capon 
the most stimulating of the lot, as it covers 
a topic widely neglected in religious writing 
today: the compelling nature of reason, the 
authority of revelation, the possibility of 
knowing religious truth with certainty. In a 
world in which relativistic existentialism and 
pragmatism often seem to control the field, 
his reassurance concerning the reliability of 
both human reason and Divine revelation is 
good news indeed. And upon this foundation 
of reliability, the straightforward dogmatic 
utterances of the other writers follow with a 
strengthening conviction which might not 
otherwise be the case. Here is a presentation 
of the Catholic religion which will commend 
itself to a wide public. O.D.R. 
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Of Bible Translations 


The appearance of the New Testament por- 
tion of the New English Bible and observance 
of the 350th anniversary of the King James 
Version have reawakened interest in Scripture 
translations. This presents an opportunity for 
teaching about the Bible which may not 
soon recur. Newspaper and magazine articles 
have aroused interest, and it behooves us to 
seize the chance before this ephemeral open- 
ness passes. It is important, therefore, that 
we are given a useful and readable reference 
book in Frederick C. Grant’s Translating the 
Bible. (Greenwich: Seabury Press, 1961. Pp. 
183, $4.25). The author’s deserved reputation 
suggests an accurate, dependable and uncom- 
plicated work, and this hope is not dis- 
appointed. 

The history of Bible translations is re- 
viewed in an interesting fashion, from the 
first oral efforts in the synagogue, through the 
story of the Greek versions of the Old Testa- 
ment, the Old Latin and Vulgate, the work 
of Wycliffe, Tyndale, and Coverdale, to the 
King James masterpiece and the subsequent 
nineteenth century Revised Versions. After 
brief mention of modern translations, includ- 
ing recent Roman ones, there is a fuller treat- 
ment of the American Revised Standard 
Version, and then follow some interesting 
pages on the New English Bible. The historical 
data are presented clearly and compactly, but 
there is more than just that in these pages. 
There are illuminating comments on the 
characteristics of each major revision, plus 
innumerable scraps of fascinating information 
which enliven the account considerably. The 
last portion of the work deals with the prin- 
ciples and problems of translation, with the 
great advantage that the author himself has 
had extensive experience in translating Ger- 
man works as well as the Scriptures. As Dr. 
Grant justly observes, sympathetic under- 
standing of a translator’s work comes best 


to one who has some personal knowledge 
of the problems he faces. 

Some perhaps wonder why new transla- 
tions are necessary anyway. The reasons are 
clearly presented, and the long historical 
record demonstrates that these arguments 
are valid in reality and not just in theory. 
It is interesting to note that St. Jerome faced 
the same kind of opposition which con- 
fronts his successors of today. A welcome 
emphasis is put on the truth that the Bible’s 
basic place is “on the lectern.” It follows 
that in interpreting, as in translating, the 
Scriptures, due regard must be paid to their 
primary setting in the life of the worship- 
ping community. Likewise, it is shown that 
any translation is of necessity a commentary. 
The reader is dependent upon another’s 
choices between variant textual readings and 
differing interpretations. 

The examples of textual variants (pages 
128-9) would be clearer if the texts were 
given more fully. Many readers will not 
trouble to consult the Bible, and these pages 
will therefore be simply confusing. The two 
recent productions in English are contrasted 
as to their aims and hence their characteristics. 
The American RSV is a revision of the King 
James, intended for use in church and hence 
restrained. The English is a new translation, 
intended more for missionary and teaching 
purpose, and hence freer in seeking new 
expressions. Even though one’s enthusiasm 
for the American RSV be less than Grant’s, 
it is true that judgement of such efforts should 
consider what was intended. Remembrance 
of this will make comparison of the two a 
more interesting and productive matter. In 
sum, here is a worthwhile and readable book, 
eminently useful for one’s own learning and 
for answering the questions others will cer- 
tainly ask. 

Donald J. Parsons 
Nashotah House 
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